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ARTICLES 


New Trends in Soviet Military Doctrine 
By N. Gaay 


The Twentieth Party Congress, which marked the beginning of the official 
repudiation of Stalin as an infallible Marxist authority, also reflected his loss of 
status as a brilliant military leader. At the Congress numerous official reproaches 
were made against him as commander in chief of the Soviet armed forces during 
World War II. They were centered mainly around his failure to heed warnings 
from Soviet intelligence, the United States and Great Britain on the imminence 
of a preventive invasion by Hitler.’ Unofficial reproaches, which came to light 
in connection with the secret session of the Twentieth Party Congress on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1956, have gone even further. They accused Stalin of directing opera- 
tions in an amateurish fashion, thereby considerably hampering military action. 
He was even accused of cowardice for leaving the capital during the decisive days 
of the battle for Moscow in October and November 1941. 

However, there is a considerable difference in the methods by which Stalin 
has been attacked as a Communist ideologist on the one hand and as a commander 
and the genius of Soviet military science on the other. The first took place sud- 
denly, and can perhaps be likened to a surgical operation. However, his deposition 
in the military sphere was not so abrupt and took place gradually, beginning 
earlier, shortly after his death. His deposition as a military genius was largely 
bound up with the need to review the litter he had left in Soviet military doctrine. 
This process had to all intents and purposes been completed a year before the 
political attacks were launched at the Twentieth Party Congress, and is evidenced 
by articles written by Marshals Sokolovsky and Rotmistrov published in the 
Soviet Army’s official organ Krasnaya zvezda on February 23, 1955 and March 24, 
1955 respectively. However, the revision of views on Stalin as a military leader 
has not yet removed him from his pedestal. His role is being played down and 





1 Neue Zitrcher Zeitung, Zurich, April 27, 1956. 





that of his senior officers, now holding leading positions in the Soviet armed 
forces, enhanced. These men are the marshals and generals who were active 
commanders during the war and were directly responsible for defeating the 
enemy forces. The Soviet press also began to use the term “Supreme Command” 
to denote those who had been in charge of armies or army groups. The fact that 
the authority of the senior military leaders was enhanced was of greater psychoio- 
gical than political significance. Stalin’s eclipse meant that the authority of the 
present commanders had to be raised in order to preserve the forces’ faith in 
their leaders. At the same time there was need for a revision of the theoretical 
premises of Soviet military doctrine, to which the name “Stalin” was usually 
prefixed. This could be done only by a group of men with sufficient authority, 
hence the emergence of the Supreme Command. An analysis of the fundamentals 
of Soviet military theory linked with Stalin’s name shows to what extent a 
revision was necessary, in view of the fact that the armed forces of the United 
States and the USSR had been equipped with strategical and tactical nuclear 
weapons. 


The ossification of Soviet military theory hampered its adaptation to the 
new military developments. From this sprang the pressing need to repudiate 
Stalin’s military heritage, a process which was completed much earlier than was 
the case in the political field. 


The Stalinist Heritage in Military Theory 

Soviet military theoreticians have described Stalin’s views on war as “‘a 
system of knowledge of the regularities of war, of methods for preparing and 
carrying it out in a definite historical situation.”? They moreover distinguished 
between “genuine” military science, Soviet, and “pseudo-scientific,” bourgeois 
doctrines. The authenticity of Soviet science, they claim, is predetermined by the 
fact that it is based on Marxism and Leninism and rests on the Lenin-Stalin 
theory of war and has selected dialectic and historical materialist realism as its 
method.’ On the other hand, bourgeois science, reflecting the idealistic and meta- 
physical views of bourgeois ideologists and their search for the eternal and 
unchangeable principles of war, is incapable of discovering the regularities of 
war and defining the contents of genuine military science.‘ 


The Soviets argued that the level of bourgeois military science had been 
reduced to that of a military doctrine, while military science itself had been 
identified only with the art of war, that is, with the theory of operations. Denying 
that the bourgeois science of warfare had a scientific foundation they stressed 
that, since it did not hope to create a balanced theory of war, it was relying solely 
on new weapong to ensure victory.® 


2 BSE (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2 ed., 1951, VIII, 406. 
3 Tbid. 

4 Tbid. 

5 Ibid., pp. 408, 436. 
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Prewar Soviet writings devoted much attention to the concept of Soviet 
military doctrine.* Frunze defined it as “that teaching of any army which estab- 
lishes the nature... of the armed forces, the methods of training the army, and its 
direction in battle, based on the predominating views on the character of the 
tasks facing [it] and on the methods of solving them.”” 


A comparison of the above remarks on military doctrine and science shows 
that they are essentially the same. After the war, however, Soviet military science 
was given the task of establishing the definite, irrefutable laws of war. This 
question had not arisen before. At the same time Soviet theoreticians, acting at 
the direct command of Stalin, condemned their “‘pseudo-scientific, bourgeois” 
counterparts for their attempts to establish fixed principles of war. 

This contradiction becomes intelligible when one takes into account the 
fact that, to Soviet theoreticians, military science, as mentioned above, is divided 
into true and false categories. They considered that the latter, the so-called 
“bourgeois,” was not in a position to pin down the regularities of war. They 
argued that it could be done only by original, Soviet science which is independent 
of the West and based on the Marxist theory of society and history. All influences 
of and traces left by both the classicists and contemporary Western theoreticians 
were declared by Stalin himself anti-scientific and harmful to the Soviet Army. 
This was done in the form of a directive, formulated in an open letter to Colonel 
Razin, a Soviet military theoretician and a professor of the history of the art of 
warfare at the Stalin Armored Forces Academy. The directive stated that the 
time had long since passed for respecting the reactionary teachings of Clausewitz, 
Moltke, Schlieffen, Ludendorff, Keitel and others, as well as the modern pseudo- 
doctrines of Fuller, Liddell Hart, Douet, Guderian, de Gaulle and Eimansberger.*® 
The leading military commanders of World War II were also attacked, parti- 
cularly Marshall, Eisenhower, Bradley and the German generals Brauchitsch, 
Manstein and Guderian. 

Stalin’s theses were strengthened in the postwar period by numerous theoret- 
ical researches designed to reveal the falseness and unscientific approach of 
Western military theory, both classical and modern. Most criticism was leveled 
at Clausewitz, whose chief mistake was held to be the philosophical indeter- 
minism of his theories on war. These were contrasted to the deterministic regu- 
larities of war discovered by the Soviets. At the same time former Russian military 
theory, which had been passed over in silence by the Soviets up to World War II, 
was evoked to support the Marxist authority of the Soviet premises. The claim 
that it had played a leading role in the general development of military science, 
and the acclamation of such historical figures as Igor, Svyatoslav, Vladimir 
Monomakh, Alexander Nevsky, Dmitry Donskoi, Ivan the Terrible, Peter the 
Great, Rumyantsev, Suvorov, Kutuzov, Ushakov and Nakhimov as important 
contributors to general military science were designed to create not only Marxist 


® Tbid., 1st ed., 1928, XII, 163—5. 

7 M. V. Frunze, Edinaya voennaya doktrina i Krasnaya Armiya (A Unified Military Doctrine and the 
Red Army), Moscow, 1951, p. 142. 

8 Bolshevik, Moscow, 1947, No. 3. 





forebears but also famous sons of the fatherland. Stalin was acclaimed the founder 
of Soviet military science, which he regarded as something completely new and 
containing only a few of the finest traditions of the past. 

Without entering into polemics on these theories, whose pretentiousness and 
emptiness are clearly illustrated by the inclusion among the classicists of German 
military science of Keitel, Hitler’s chief of staff, whose contribution in the sphere 
was negligible, one must note the clearly defined tendency toward a complete 
isolation and official neglect of the general sources of military science. None of 
this is to be found in prewar Soviet military doctrine, which made wide-spread 
use of general theory and adapted the tenets of Clausewitz, Moltke, Delbriick and 
many others, as well as numerous operational ideas of modern foreign theoreti- 
cians to help formulate their “proletarian” doctrine. Admittedly, the “Stalin” 
theory in fact had not shed this heritage but had only claimed as its own features 
which it had adopted and developed. Thus, the strong influence which Clausewitz 
had exerted on Lenin regarding the principle of the preeminence of politics over 
strategy and the evaluation of moral factors in war; Moltke’s ideas on a “single 
military doctrine;” the application to military theory and affairs of Verdy du 
Vernois’ “applied method” and of Delbriick’s ideas on the influence of social and 
economic factors on the development of military affairs; Schlieffen’s operational 
theories; Schlichting’s theory on the tactics of carrying out a meeting engage- 
ment; and a number of operational theories of Fuller, Liddell Hart, Douet, Herr, 
Bruchmiiller and Guderian—all showed that general military theories had been 
made use of. . 

The influence on theory of these foreign classical and modern premises was 
even more marked because the heritage of the old Russian military experts, such 
as Suvorov, Rumyantsev, Potemkin and Lazarev, dated back to the comparatively 
distant past and therefore was far removed from the realities of contemporary 
social and technological developments. Later Russian theoreticians, such as Leer, 
Maslovsky, Rediger, Puzyrevsky, Palitsyn, Golovin, and Martynov, were them- 
selves under the influence of Clausewitz and Moltke, who may rightly be con- 
sidered the founders of modern military science. Thus, the “Stalin” theory is, 
in fact, based on a number of sound general theses. 

Since the war Soviet theoreticians have been striving to discover historical 
roots for their ideas and to establish the authority and originality of Soviet 
military science. As long as this touched only on questions of operations and 
high-level tactics things went fairly smoothly and without any pernicious influence 
on practical application. This was also facilitated by the fact that the treatment of 
operations as a separate subject on a level between strategy and tactics is a feature 
peculiar to Soviet military theory, which borrowed it from the old Russian Army. 
As far as the technique of commanding and training armies is concerned, there 
is little to show who was the originator of the different operational and tactical 
premises. The theory of the art of warfare and the tactics of combat operations 
were worked out according to the models provided by the general fund of 
military theory and in the light of personal experiences gained during World 
War II. 
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However, to support their claims to originality, Stalin and other Soviet 
theoreticians had to contribute something to the highest sphere of military theory: 
strategy. A contribution was made during the war in the form of theses on con- 
stant factors which play a decisive role in the course of a war, that is on basic 
principles. In this respect Soviet theory followed the example of general military 
science, which has long striven to express the maxims for waging war in a number 
of formulas and axioms. The modernists Clausewitz and Moltke, unlike their 
predecessors of the old school, made no such attempts, since they recognized the 
complexity of the manifestations of war and the abstractness and diffuse nature 
of such formulas. Clausewitz had, however, made the analysis of the basic prin- 
ciples of war the subject of a philosophical study. Nevertheless, all armies have 
drawn up a list of basic principles which have much in common: They deal with 
the application of superior forces on the main sector and economy on minor 
sectors, the maintenance of a constant strategic objective in a series of preliminary 
operations, the securing of freedom of maneuver and movement, the retention 
of the initiative and the element of surprise. These principles also deal with the 
two basic forms of military action: attack, the main method of achieving victory, 
and defense as a forced measure. 


Stalin, on behalf of Soviet military theory, divided these basic principles into 
primary and secondary, the constant and temporary features respectively. The 
primary factors comprise, (1) the stability of the rear, (2) the morale of the troops 
and the home front, (3) the number of divisions and their quality, (4) equipment 
(5) the quality and capability of the commanding cadres.® All other factors, such 
as distance, climate and experience, were secondary features, of which surprise 
was mentioned as the most important. 


Soviet theoreticians noted the decisive significance of these principles for 
gaining victory and pointed out the transient value of the other, secondary fea- 
tures, provided that everything be done to ensure that the primary factors could 
exert their influence. The collapse on the Russian front in 1941 of the German 
blitzkrieg, based on the element of surprise, is quoted as an example of the way 
the constant factors function. The formulation of these general principles as the 
primary ones is extremely indicative, since it shows more than anything else the 
narrow, practical nature of Soviet military theory. Thus, this theory is only a 
typical military doctrine and not a science. In fact, the concept of military doctrine 
drawn up by Moltke and adopted for the Red Army in the early twenties by 
Frunze determines this theory, which takes from the general all-embracing body 
of abstract theses and methods precisely defined features. These are designed for 
practical application under concrete conditions at a given technical level in a 
definite military and political setting and for an army characterized by definite 
national features. Therefore, military doctrines are usually qualified by a reference 
to nationality. 


® Stalin, O Velikoi Otechestvennoi voine Sovetskogo Soyuza (On the Soviet Union’s Great Fatherland 
War), Moscow, 5th ed., 1950, p. 78. 





If we bear in mind the time when the basic Soviet principles concerning the 
five constant factors were formulated (they were announced by Stalin in February 
1942, and thus coincided with the relative stabilization of the Soviet front after 
the defeats following Hitler’s sudden onslaught) their practical and conditional 
nature becomes clear. At that time the surprise factor had already ceased to be 
of importance. On the other hand, the stability of the rear, the state of the army’s 
morale, the numbers and quality of the troops, the type of equipment and the 
capability of the commanding staff were essentially the shortcomings which per- 
mitted Hitler to gain his initial victories and brought the USSR to the verge of 
disaster. The defection of hundreds of thousands of men, the defeatist attitude in 
the country, the poor quality of the Soviet divisions and the shortage of equip- 
ment due largely to losses were the main concrete weaknesses which had to be 
overcome. They were indeed overcome in the course of the war, but the actual 
principles necessary to achieve this under the conditions prevailing at the time 
were put forward as absolute, immutable laws applicable for all times. They had, 
moreover, the added force of having been promulgated by Stalin, and, as a 
consequence, remained up to his death the unchangeable and basic philosophy 
of Soviet military science, even though the rapid development of the technique 
of war, the revolutionary effect on theory produced by atomic strategic and 
tactical weapons and the development of high speed bombers with enormous 
range have introduced completely new prospects into the theory of war and the 
methods of waging it. These prospects were evidenced by a new swing towards 
strategy by the destruction method, because of the possibility of waging a blitz- 
krieg war due to the huge destructive power of the new atomic weapons and the 
opportunities for bringing them into action quickly and suddenly by air. Thus, 
the surprise factor and the advantages of a preventive blow virtually permitting 
the enemy to be broken in a very short time have become of the utmost 
importance. 

Meanwhile, the main principles of Soviet military theory mentioned earlier 
were based completely on the strategy of wearing down in a number of successive, 
expanding operations, each of which destroys only a part of the enemy’s strength. 
Victory is gained gradually as the sum of a series of protracted efforts. However, 
the reaction of the Stalin theory to these new prospects was, until the late dicta- 
tor’s death, no more than a weak palliative. The practical measures taken to 
create various types of atomic weapons and the aircraft and rockets to carry them, 
all of which were being developed at a feverish pace by Soviet scientists, were 
not supported by a parallel development of military theory, which continued to 
rest on the laurels it had won in World War II and on the principles of the five 
constant factors. The surprise element continued to be a temporary feature of 
secondary importance to the Soviet strategists, in spite of the new possibilities. 
This was the position when Stalin died. 


New Ideas in Soviet Military Theory 


It may be said with certainty that even before Stalin’s death the leaders of the 
Soviet armed forces had recognized that, as far as theory was concerned, they 
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were in a state of stagnation, due to new developments in military affairs and the 
dogmatization of the conventional principles of the past. The construction of 
strategic aviation and the development of new kinds of weapons clearly shows 
this. It may be assumed that Stalin himself understood the true state of affairs, 
since the creation in 1949 of a Combined General Staff for the Army and the 
Navy, an organ designed to be a laboratory for working out new ways of military 
theory and practice, could not have taken place without his consent. However, 
although Stalin’s new “discoveries” in the sphere of linguistics and economics 
were published, there were no changes in Soviet military science. 

The new trends in doctrine were revealed only after Stalin’s death. The way 
in which they came to light was typified by two articles in the leading journal of 
Soviet military theory, Voennaya mysl. In September 1953 an article by Major 
General N. A. Talensky was published under the title “The Question of the 
Nature of Laws in Military Science.” The author, professor at the Voroshilov 
Supreme General Staff Academy and associate of the Historical Section of the 
General Staff, was the first to cast doubts on the basic thesis of Soviet military 
theory, namely that Marxist military science has a monopoly of originality. These 
doubts were revealed in his attempt to formulate a basic law of warfare. He 
rejected the idea that different social formations have their own specific laws for 
achieving victory. In this way, without expressing himself in full, Talensky 
opposed the isolation of Soviet military theory. In spite of the fact that the 
article went on to advocate the attainment of victory by destroying the enemy 
in a series of successive engagements, that is by wearing the enemy down and 
observing Stalin’s five constant factors, it evoked a counterattack. Vice-Admiral 
I, Eliseev, in an article with the same title, criticized Talensky’s formulation of 
the law of warfare as one applicable to both sides and pointed to the existence 
of specific laws for each social formation.1° 


There is little doubt that the discussion on this occasion was inspired from 
above, since from that time the Soviet military press and the official Army news- 
paper Krasnaya zvezda began regularly to give quite objective accounts of the 
views of the West, chiefly America, on the application of tanks and aircraft and 
the actions of troops when atomic weapons are being used. Although these 
reviews always contained attacks on American policy, they usually concluded 
with the opinion that foreign statistics and ideas deserved serious study, since 
the Soviet Army had to be prepared to fight a powerful, well-equipped enemy and 
had to know and understand its enemy’s tactics. At the same time articles began 
to appear describing atomic and nuclear processes and discussing questions of 
atomic defense. All this demonstrates the significance attached to the new atomic 
weapons and to the progress made by the West in this respect, as well as indicating 
the attempts of Soviet military thought to free itself. 


The articles by marshals Sokolovsky and Rotmistrov, published in the spring 
of 1955, showed that a distinct step had been taken towards emancipating theory 
from the shackles of Stalinist military science. Sokolovsky emphasized the signi- 


10 Voennaya mysl, Moscow, June, 1954. 
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ficance of weapons with enormous destructive capabilities, the tremendous 
development of high-speed aircraft and jet propulsion and pointed to the increased 
importance of the surprise factor. After expressing his satisfaction with the work 
done to improve the Soviet armed forces and provide them with the latest equip- 
ment, he demanded that all available achievements be utilized and progress be 
made as rapidly and as imaginatively as possible in the sphere of military science. 
The fact that military cadres are obliged to study thoroughly not only the history 
of and experience gained from past wars, but also the most recent achievements 
both in the Soviet Union and abroad was viewed by Sokolovsky as a sign that 
the problems of carrying out military operations under the new conditions of war 
would meet with success. He considered the need to deprive the “aggressor” of 
the advantages derived from the element of surprise, while not allowing oneself 
to be thrown into confusion, to be the general aim of such preparations. He 
stressed quite unequivocally that it was not enough to be merely prepared and 
to be able to meet blow with blow." 

These statements by the head of the Combined General Staff of the Soviet 
Armed Forces officially promote the surprise factor to one of supreme importance 
for the Soviets too. At the same time they remove Soviet theory from its isolation 
from military science in general and bring up the question of the need for waging 
war as a preventive blow. In this way Soviet theory is being fundamentally 
revised and the new ways it can be adapted to the changing factors outlined. 

Marshal Sokolovsky’s article, which was designed for wide circles of Soviet 
society, did not put the finishing touches to this revision. However, Marshal 
Rotmistrov, head of the Stalin Armored Forces Academy, in his article “For a 
Creative Solution to the Problems of Soviet Military Science” tolled the death 
knell of Stalin’s military theory. Rotmistrov attacked the thesis of constant 
factors playing a decisive role in the outcome of a war.!? The pretext for his 
attack were two books by M. Taranchuk and V. Petrov on the subject. Even 
though they both gave an accurate, albeit insipid and faithful, version of the five 
constant factors so important to the Stalin theory, Rotmistrov stated that such 
types of works could not enrich the minds of the military reader but would 
only evoke a feeling of annoyance and disillusionment. Rotmistrov’s attacks 
centered on the significance of the surprise factor. He asked what Taranchuk 
now thought of the role this factor played under present conditions when 
atomic and nuclear weapons come into consideration, and himself answered 
the question. He stated that there has never been any doubt that surprise has 
always played an important role and in some cases has had a decisive influence 
on the outcome of a war. Moreover, this factor today could, if atomic and nuclear 
weapons were used, be one of the chief factors not only at the start of a war but 
at any time during the course of it. He added that the fact that works dealing with 
the five constant factors barely mentioned the surprise element could hardly be 
termed a creative approach to the solution of the problems facing military 
science. 

11 Jzvestia, February 23, 1955. 
12 Krasnaya zvezda, Moscow, March 24, 1955. 
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Rotmistrov then went on to prove by the dialectical method that the constant 
factors he had criticized had to be preserved. However, he used his dialectics to 
deliver a decisive blow to the claim that Soviet military science is original and 
that bourgeois doctrines are pseudo-scientific. He claimed that even bourgeois 
military men and science have not rejected the importance of the constant factors, 
though they call them by other names. In developing this line of thought he 
struck a blow at Stalin when he noted that these factors were not the monopoly 
of Soviet theory but had long been taken into account by military leaders, even 
those of bourgeois countries. He demanded that Soviet citizens not be lulled by 
claims that the West did not have any serious science, and that the latter be studied 
together with its views on military theory and practice. 


Rotmistrov concluded his article by raising the question of distance, which 
had been regarded by the Stalinists as a feature of secondary importance. He 
attacked the view that distance could be used to lure the enemy deep into the 
country in order to defeat him later. This is again an attack on Stalin himself, 
who had made a theoretical virtue of necessity in order to justify his counter- 
attack maneuver after an allegedly planned retreat during World War II. Rot- 
mistrov regarded distance as important, since it permitted the population, the 
centers of industry and all production resources to be scattered over a wide area, 
a factor he believed would be of great benefit in an atomic or nuclear war. 


The articles by Rotmistrov and Sokolovsky, published more than a year ago, 
destroyed all the old tenets of Soviet military science and freed Soviet military 
thought from Stalin’s dogmatism and doctrinarianism. The main trends advocated 
by them may be summarized as follows: 


1. Rejection of the thesis of the originality of Soviet military theory and con- 
demnation of its isolation from military science elsewhere. 


2. Creation of a new military doctrine while preserving the whole of the 
Marxist teachings on war, but including what has been borrowed and developed 
from “bourgeois” achievements in military thought and technique. 


3. Realization of the certainty that the next major war will be atomic and 
corresponding adaptation of the Soviet armed forces to the demands involved. 


4. Elevation of the surprise factor to one of supreme importance, which, in 
view of its growing influence, requires that training be carried out on the basis 
that future actions will take place in the form of a mighty preventive blow by 
the strategic application of atom and nuclear weapons. 


5. Use of distance not for defense but*as a rational protection by scattering 
the key points of Soviet military potential. 





6. Preparation for waging war not only by the destructive blitzkrieg method 
involving a powerful attack with strategic atomic weapons, but also by simul- 
taneously wearing the enemy down by applying increasingly harder blows with 
massed conventional and atomic tactical arms. 


Thus, fundamentally, Soviet military theory is following the same lines of 
development as in the West. 


The present evolution of Soviet doctrine, in conjunction with the immutable 
aim of communizing the rest of the world and the army’s subordinate position 
to the Party, presents an even greater threat to the free world now than in Stalin’s 
time. However, the emancipation of Soviet military thought and the need to adapt 
the armed forces to the demands of atomic warfare will assist in freeing the forces 
from the Party’s influence. Whether this emancipation comes about before the 
collective leadership launches a preventive war, once superiority in atomic weapons 
has been achieved, or vice versa depends on the strength and alertness of the 
free world. 





The Growth of Soviet Industrial Production During the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan 


By A. PoLezHAEv 


The planned increase in Soviet industrial output in 1956-60 is to a consi- 
derable extent based on the construction and operation of new units in all branches 
of industry. Capital investments are to reach 990 billion rubles, considerably more 
than in previous five-year plans, as shown in the following table:* 


Capital Investment During the Soviet Five-Year Plans 


First Five-Year Plan 

Second Five-Year Plan 

Third Five-Year Plan (three and a half years) 
Fourth Five-Year Plan 


The distribution of the investment during the Sixth Five-Year Plan according 
to the branch of industry is to be as follows :* 


Distribution of Capital Investment During the Sixth Five-Year Plan 


Investment in Percentage of 
Billion Rubles Total Investment 


Electric Power Stations, Metallurgy, Chemical, Petroleum, 
Coal and Timber Industries, Construction Materials 
40.40 
Other Heavy Industry 14.24 
Light and Food Industry 5.96 
Construction of Housing, Public Service Installations, 
Schools, Hospitals, Children’s Institutions and Cinemas 200 20.20 
i 12.12 
7.08 


100.00 





Soviet industry as a whole will thus take 60.6%, or 600 billion rubles of the 
total capital investment, whereas light industry will receive only 5.96%, or 
59 billion rubles, a lesser portion than in 1953-55. The lion’s share, of course, 
goes to the heavy and defense industries (54.64%). 


The new capital investment is intended to ensure the opening, during the 
plan, of sufficient new productive capacity units to account for 50 to 80% (varying 
according to the industry) of the total increase in output planned for this period. 


1 Pravda, February 26, 1956. 
2 Ibid., February 22 and March 18, 1956. 





The contribution of new units to increased production in key industries is shown 
in the following table:* 


The Relative Importance of New Production Units in Increased Output During 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan 


Planned Production Capacity 1960 Planned Production Actual Contributionof C 
of New Units by 1960 Increase over 1955 New Units to Total Increase 
Type of Product (In Million Tons) (In Million Tons) 


12.8 
12.2 
10.8 
131.3 


The tasks set for industry during the Sixth Five-Year Plan are considerably 
greater than during the preceding two plans. That great obstacles stand in the 
way of fulfillment is illustrated by the failure to meet plans for introducing 
certain new productive capacity during the five-year plan just completed. For 
example, during the last five-year period, new coal mines and pits with a capacity 
of 110 million tons were brought into production although the plan had called 
for 131 million tons. Coal production as a whole in 1954-55 was also affected by 
this failure. In ferrous metallurgy, new planned construction fell short by 26 million 
tons capacity for iron ore, and by 5 million tons for rolled metal capacity. The 
situation was similar in the petroleum, gas and chemical industries, in machine 
building and the construction of hydroelectric and thermal electric power stations. 

Consequently there is good reason to believe that unless the Soviet economy 
succeeds in eliminating the chronic shortcomings which have been typical in the 
past the aims of the Sixth Five-Year Plan will not be achieved. 

During the Fifth Five-Year Plan ferrous metallurgy suffered particularly from 
a chronic lack of ore and failure to reach the capacity production of agglomerate. 
The non-fulfillment of planned pig iron production was mainly due to these 
failures. In order to ensure an adequate supply of raw material for blast furnaces 
it is intended to increase the output of agglomerate during the Sixth Plan by 
2.2 times in comparison with 1955, which will make it possible to produce 
73 million tons of agglomerate in 1960 as compared with 33.2 million tons in 1955. 
To increase the capacity of agglomerating units it is planned to build and exploit 
58 new agglomerating lines as compared with the 39 introduced during the 
Fifth Plan. Larger agglomerating lines are to be built, each with a sintering area 
of 200 square meters instead of the 50 to 75 square meters standard of the last 
five-year plan.* 

On January 1, 1956 the average capacity of blast furnaces was 748 cubic meters 
per furnace, with units of over 900 cubic meters capacity accounting for 72% of 
the total. Among the larger furnaces which began operating in 1954-55 a very 
few reached a capacity of 1,386 cubic meters. During the current plan even greater 
emphasis is to be placed on larger furnaces, and a considerable number of them 
will have either a capacity of 1,513 or 2,000 cubic meters. As the table on this page 
shows, the total operating capacity of the new units to be built during the Sixth 


3 Pravda, February 26, March 27 and April 25, 1956; Radio Moscow, March 27, 1956. 
4 Ibid., February 25, 1956. 
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Five-Year Plan will be 16.8 million tons.5 It is also intended to increase the 
capacity of existing blast furnaces. 

Of considerable importance in the steel industry will be the use of an oxygen 
blast in converters. This method makes it possible to make steel from ordinary pig 
iron equal in quality to that produced by an open-hearth. However, increased 
application of the oxygen blast can only be realized if the Soviets are able to 
increase the production of oxygen considerably. During the Sixth Plan it will be 
necessary to build 18 oxygen plants as compared with only two during the Fifth 
Plan. 

Most of the new open-hearths to be built during the plan are to be large 250, 
350 Or 500-ton units. Since 4.7 million tons (7%) of the 1960 steel output is to 
consist of electric steel, additional electric power station capacity of 1,200,000 
kilowatts will be necessary. This will present great difficulties, since the European 
part of the Soviet Union is already suffering from a serious shortage of electric 
energy.® New electric steel furnaces are to be installed at the New Lipetsk, 
Chelyabinsk and Kuznetsk metallurgical plants. 

New rolling mill installations will be built to produce almost the whole range 
of rolled metal to be available to Soviet industry in 1956-60. Of considerable 
importance will be the new units for continuous and semi-continuous sheet mills 
as well as cold-rolling mills at the Magnitogorsk Metallurgical Combine, the 
Voroshilovsk, Cherepovets and Karaganda Metallurgical Works. It is intended to 
spend 8 billion rubles on these enterprises during the plan. 

As the table on page 14 shows, the introduction of new units does not by any 
means indicate an equivalent growth in production. For example, although 
the planned annual capacity of new blast furnaces is to reach 16.8 million tons 
by 1960, the actual increase in production that year will be 12.8 million tons. 
The comparable figures for steel are 15.8 million tons and 12.2 million tons, 
and for rolled metal 16.3 million tons and 10.8 million tons respectively. 

The planned program for increasing the output of the iron and steel industry 
depends to a large extent on extracting greater quantities of iron ore, a problem 
which remained unsolved during the Fifth Five-Year Plan. The Sixth Plan 
provides for the opening of new mines with a capacity of 84 million tons of iron 
ore, or, according to data provided by the Ministry of Ferrous Metallurgy of the 
USSR, as much as 91 million tons. This will be very difficult to achieve, particu- 
larly since the more modest planned increase in 1950-55 of 67 million tons from 
new mines was not met (by a margin of 26 million tons). During the new plan 
it is intended to begin operating new enterprises located over new deposits at 
Kachkanar in the Urals, Korshunovo in Eastern Siberia, Atasuisk and Sokolovka- 
Serbaiskoe in Kazakhstan. It is also planned to begin exploiting the iron ores in 
the Kursk magnetic anomaly and to further develop existing mines. Capital 
investment in ore mining during the Sixth Five-Year Plan will reach 20 billion 
rubles as compared with 7 billion during the Fifth.’ 

5 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

? Ibid. 





The planned increase in coal output of 202 million tons is largely to be provi- 
ded by new mines and pits with a production capacity of 240 million tons. The 
unsatisfactory fulfillment of the program for the Fifth Five-Year Plan in the 
construction and exploitation of new mines would indicate that the new construc- 
tion program for mines in 1956-60 is too ambitious. The fulfillment of the plan 
will wholly depend on whether the building industry which serves the branches 
of heavy industry can be radically reorganized, and on whether the planned 
increase in mining machinery construction can be achieved. The increased coal 
output will be mainly achieved in the Donets and Kuznetsk Basins, as in previous 
years. In 1940 coal production in the former was 85.5 million tons and by 1955 
had risen to 136.8 million tons. During 1956-60 the basin will have to increase 
output by 76 million tons, reaching a total production figure in 1960 of 212 million 
tons.® No official statement has been made on the extent of new mine construction 
in the Donets Basin, but there is reason to believe that the operating capacity of 
new mines planned cannot be less than 70 to 80 million tons. 

The Kuznetsk Coal Basin also has to raise its production considerably by 
1960, achieving a level of 88 million tons, including 32 million tons of coking 
coal. This planned production is based on the assumption that the basin will 
succeed in developing the full planned capacity of mines constructed earlier. This 
should lead to an annual production increase of 6 million tons. A further raise 
is to be achieved by a 40% increase in labor productivity. New mines and open 
pits should provide about 12.6 million tons of the increase here. Of the planned 
output of 88 million tons, 20 million are to come from open pits, as compared 
with 5.7 million tons in 1955.° 

New mines are also to begin operation in the Moscow, Pechora and Karaganda 
Basins. In 1960 it is planned to exploit new deposits in Kushmurun (Kustanai 
Oblast in Kazakhstan) and Itat (Kemerovo Oblast, RSFSR), obtaining from them 
27 million tons of coal in that year. It is also proposed to begin preparatory work 
on the construction of new units in Southern Yakutia and the Trans-Baikal 
region, which should ensure the development of coal production in these regions 
during the Seventh Five-Year Plan. 

The directives of the Twentieth Party Congress do not give separate data on 
the growth of new open cut pits. They are included in the figure for the total 
increase in new units for the coal industry (240 million tons). In this case there is 
a considerable discrepancy between the directives of the Central Committee, 
which envisage a total output by the open pit method in 1960 of 122 million tons 
and the data given in a speech by Minister of the Coal Industry Zademidko, who 
stated that it would be possible, in seven or eight years, to achieve an annual 
output of 250 to 300 million tons by this method, or about 212 million tons after 
five years.1° Although the Twentieth Congress left the figure of 122 million tons 
in the approved directives, there is good reason to believe that there are reserves 
in Soviet open pit production which could be exploited to save the fuel situation 


8 Pravda, February 22, 1956. 


® Ibid., March 16, 1956. 
10 Tbid., February 25 and March 24, 1956. 
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if the overall program for new construction were not fulfilled. Although during 
1951-55 fifty four million tons, or 42% of the total production increase, were 
obtained by developing the planned capacity of mines, the construction situation 
in the coal industry remains catastrophic. This was made clear by Saburov’s 
speech in which he said: 

Take, for example, the accepted practice of the Ministry of the Coal Industry of 
the USSR in developing the planned production capacity of coal mines. It is a fact 
that at the majority of large mines the planned capacity is fully exploited only five 
or six years, and sometimes longer, after beginning operation. For example, the 
Pravda Mine No. 12—18 of the Budennovskugol Trust in the Donets Basin has 
a planned capacity of 1,000 tons of coal daily. The mine began operating in 1949, 
and, at present, seven years later, it is utilizing only 42% of this capacity. Mine 
No. 17—17 bis of the Krasnoluchugol Trust, with an output capacity of 3,000 tons 
daily, began operating in 1950 but was only utilizing 39% of its capacity in 1955. 
The position is similar at several other mines in the Donets and other basins." 
The exceptionally slow level of coal mine exploitation would justify the view 

that the planned new units with a capacity of 240 million tons, as shown in the 
table on page 14, cannot give more than 131 million tons additional production. 


In the petroleum industry it is proposed that the annual increase in output be 
12 to 14 million tons, as compared with 6.5 million tons during the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan.** The increase from the 1955 figure of 71 million tons to the 1960 
level of 135 million tons is to be achieved by sharply increasing extraction in the 
Tatar and Bashkir Autonomous Republics, as well as in Kuibyshev, Stalingrad 
and Saratov Oblasts, where petroleum production is developing much more 
rapidly than in the old regions around Baku and Grozny. About one half of the 
planned increase is to be provided by the industry in the Tatar ASSR. Output 
will therefore have to increase there by 32 million tons. The increase in petroleum 
output planned for the Sixth Five-Year Plan is based on the discovery of new 
deposits since World War II, particularly during 1951-55. In the latter period 
89 new oil deposits and 4o natural gas sources were discovered. Additionally, 
164 oil deposits were opened in layers worked earlier. These discoveries in- 
creased prospected oil resources two and one half times, bringing them to around 
15,950 million tons.?* The Sixth Five-Year Plan directives set the increase in oil 
refining capacity at 45 million tons with cracking capacity at 26 million tons. 

According to data provided by Minister of the Petroleum Industry Evseenko 
oil refining capacity is to grow by 60 million tons during the next five years, 
which is equivalent to opening, in each year of the plan, two new plants with 
an annual capacity of 6 million tons. It is hardly likely that this can be achieved, 


11 Pravda, February 24, 1956. 


12 Thid., February 26, 1956. 
13 Tbid. 
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since in practice it has taken five or more years to build one large refinery. If the 
same pace is maintained during the Sixth Five-Year Plan as has been usual in the 
past, the plan cannot be fulfilled. At present two large refineries are being built 
in Ryazan and Yaroslavl, and the Novo-Ufimsk Plant is being enlarged. The plan 
calls for the construction of 20 new refineries. 

In addition to the growth in crude oil and refined petroleum production the 
industry is pushing the development of the network of oil pipelines. In 1955 oil 
was transported by pipeline to refineries in Kuibyshev, Ufa, Saratov and Omsk. 
It is planned to continue the line from the Bashkir fields to Omsk and Novo- 
sibirsk. Oil will also be pumped by pipeline from the wells to refineries in Moscow, 
Gorky, Ryazan and Yaroslavl, and to two new plants to be built in Belorussia 
as well as one in the Ukraine.'* The length of new pipeline planned is 14,000 kilo- 
meters. In 1956 work is to begin on the construction of a second line from 
Tuimazy to Omsk, 1,350 kilometers long, and of one from Omsk to Irkutsk, 
2,400 kilometers long. Oil is to pass through these lines from the Bashkir and 
Tatar deposits to the refineries being built in Siberia. In order to pump refined 
petroleum products eastward an Omsk—Novosibirsk pipeline is at present under 
construction, and the first section, to Tatarsk, should be completed in 1956. Work 
has also begun on a pipeline for refined products from Novosibirsk to Irkutsk. 
Not all the lines, however, are being laid eastwards. An important line, 1,200 kilo- 
meters long, is being built from Kuibyshev via Penza to Bryansk. In order to 
supply crude oil to the plants in the central regions of the European part of the 
Soviet Union it is planned to build two lines, one from Almetevsk to Gorky and 
another from Almetevsk to Molotov.'® 

In order to cover the great shortage of coal and electric energy in the European 
USSR, the gas industry is to be rapidly developed. During the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan the annual production of the industry is slated to rise from 10 to 40 million 
cubic meters. To bring the gas to the consumers the network of main gas pipe- 
lines is to be extended considerably. Nine thousand kilometers of new lines are 
to be opened during the period.'* 

To further the development of heavy industry’s key branches, electric energy 
output is to be increased from 170 billion kilowatt-hours in 1955 to 320 billion 
in 1960. Of the latter figure, 59 billion kilowatt-hours are to be furnished by 
hydroelectric stations. The power of thermal electric stations is to increase 2.2 times 
during the same period, and of hydroelectric stations by 2.7 times. The Ministry 
of Electric Power Stations is to increase the length of its power lines by 2.2 times. 
To achieve the power increase, 40 new large thermal electric stations are to be 
constructed. Six of them are to be begun in 1956. All the thermal stations will have 
a capacity of from 600,000 to 1,200,000 kilowatts, the individual units having a 
power of 100,000, 150,000 and 200,000 kilowatts. A 300,000-kilowatt turbine 
unit is also to begin operating. The new thermal stations will be equipped with 
complex automatic controls. 

14 Tbid. 


18 Promyshl k icheskaya gazeta, Moscow, March 7, 1956. 
16 Pravda, February 26, 1956. 
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To hasten building, in 1956 construction and installation administrations which 
control the construction of thermal electric stations will have at their disposal 
mobile electric sub-stations, transformer points, floating pump installations, 
workshops, gravel-sorting plants and concrete-mixing installations. It is planned 
to construct standard mobile settlements of 50 houses for 400 people with a 
dining room, shops, dispensaries and radio communications. The plan envisages 
the maximum utilization of prefabricated reinforced concrete. The construction 
site at electric power stations will simply become a place where buildings and 
equipment are assembled. This method will make it possible to reduce by one 
year the preparatory time necessary for constructing each thermal electric power 
station. 17 

The balance of large hydroelectric stations to be built during the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan is made up as follows: 

1. Eighteen stations were, on January 1, 1956, still being constructed and now 
come under the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

2. Twenty-five large stations will be begun during the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


Thus, in all, 43 large hydroelectric stations will be under construction during 
the period, of which 27 will be completed. The locations of the new stations under 
construction are stated, with few exceptions, in the directives of the Twentieth 
Party Congress. An important feature’ of the planned new units is that they are 
intended not only to cover current needs, but also to create a reserve of electric 
capacity. They are part of Soviet long-range plans to build a unified electric power 
system in the USSR. The planned unified system in the European part will link 
the Kuibyshev and Stalingrad station systems with the Southern, Central and 
Ural systems. Transmission networks will be established to operate at 400,000 
volts. In addition, the Sixth Five-Year Plan envisages measures for creating a 
unified electric energy system in Central Siberia, which would link the stations 
between Novosibirsk and Irkutsk. At the same time a Trans-Caucasian system 
would be established, linking those of Georgia, Azerbaidzhan and Armenia.'* 


Under the Plan primary emphasis is to be placed on developing electric power 
stations in Siberia. There, electric energy output is to increase by 2.5 times (in 
the Soviet Union as a whole by 1.88 times). In 1960, Siberian stations are to 
generate 50 billion kilowatt-hours as compared with 20 billion kilowatt-hours in 
1955.19 

There is also to be a certain increase in capital investment into light industry. 
During the Fifth Plan 33 billion rubles were invested, and 1,500 new industrial 
enterprises were constructed and began operating. Some existing enterprises 
were also rebuilt. Nevertheless, as Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
Kosygin declared at the Twentieth Party Congress, there was a considerable lag 
in the increase of productive capacity in light industry. As a result, Soviet agri- 
cultural produce and imported foods began to overburden the processing enter- 

17 Radio Moscow, March 24, 1956. 


18 Pravda, February 26, 1956. 
19 Trud, Moscow, March 22, 1956. 





prises. To relieve the situation the planners have decided to boost the construction 
program in light industry during the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

Capital investment under the ministries of the textile, light, food, fish, and 
meat and dairy industries is to amount to 59 billion rubles. This represents an 
increase of 75 °%, over the Fifth Five-Year Plan. During the new plan it is planned 
to build and put into operation 1,600 large industrial enterprises in the above 
branches. However, it is improbable that the planned capital investment will be 
fully absorbed. The reason is that the building organizations which serve light 
industry are unable to meet the demand and that the corresponding branches of 
Soviet machine building will not be able, given their present volume of produc- 
tion, to meet the increased requirements. Kosygin therefore complains: 

Our machine builders offer few machines of new= onstruction to the light and 
food industries, while machine-building firms abroad, as a rule, themselves work 
out the constructions of machines and are constantly offering to industry sets of the 
equipment with a guarantee of higher productivity.?° 


Izvestia, in an editorial on March 22, 1956, confirms the failure of Soviet 
machine building to meet the tasks of the Fifth Five-Year Plan in the light and 
food industries. In 1955 the factories of the Ministry of Machine Building of the 
USSR were to produce 72 new machine types for the Soviet textile industry. 
Actually, of 36 new types only the samples were produced. Fewer yet reached 
the stage of mass production. Because of the compression of the production areas 
during the Sixth Five-Year Plan in the textile industry, the industry needs a 
smaller spinning machine. However, attempts to develop one have been going 
on since 1951 without result. For sewing factories under construction 89 types 
of new machines are required. It is planned to produce 15 types in 1956. In 
1956-57 the Ministry of Machine Building plans to develop 16 new types of 
machine for the shoemaking industry instead of the required 48 types. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the supply of modern equipment for the food industry. 

The lag in machine building for light industry is bound to have an effect on 
the schedules for new production units to commence operating. For example, 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan envisages the introduction of 3,166,000 new spindles 
and 95,000 looms in the textile industry, of new shoemaking units with a capacity 
of 85 million pairs and of new machines for producing 255,000 tons of synthetic 
fiber annually. The Soviet food industry is to obtain new units in 1956-60 to 
process 70,800 tons of sugar beet and 2,335 tons of oilseed daily; to produce 
957 million cans of vegetables and fruits, 300 million cans of fish annually; 
2,279 tons of meat, 313,000 cans of meat and 379,000,000 cans of condensed milk 
per shift and to make cheese and butter from 2,350 tons of milk per shift. Unless 
there is a marked increase in the output of machinery for light industry, a great 
part of the plan for new production units will remain unfulfilled, as in the last 
two plans. 

Comparison of the introduction of new production units during the Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Five-Year Plans shows that earlier, too, it was planned to begin 
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operating a large number of new units. In several cases the planned new capacity 
exceeded tiie comparable figure for the Sixth Five-Year Plan, as shown in the 
following table (new capacity in million tons): 


The actual additional production during the Fifth Five-Year Plan was 13.9 
million tons, 17.9 million tons and 13.9 million tons for the three items respec- 
tively, which was in each case considerably lower than the planned increase in 
capacity. There is therefore no guarantee that performance in 1956-6o will be 
any better. 


* 


A very important element in the current plan is the development of the eastern 
regions of the USSR, where about one half of all capital investment will be 
made. In Western Siberia, for example, it is intended to increase investment by 
2.5 times in comparison with the Fifth Five-Year Plan, in Eastern Siberia by 
2.8 times and in Kazakhstan by 2.7 times. 


The economic plans published on the development of the eastern regions 
do not clearly differentiate between the extent of work to be carried out in the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan and in the long term projects of 10 to 15 years respectively. 
The absence of any clear dividing line gives a certain freedom of action to the 
planning organs and various ministry branches, although, on the other hand, 
it means that undesirable departures from current and long-range plans may 
occur, 


According to the Twentieth Party Congress, during the next 10 to 15 years 
Siberia will become the most important center of metal production, electric 
energy generation and coal mining in the USSR. Soviet sources state that in 
Siberia there are 60% of all potential hydroelectric sources and over 50%, of all 
coal reserves. While the Volga could serve a hydroelectric station of 6,000,000 
kilowatts, a hydroelectric station on the Yenisei and Lena could produce 
18,000,000 kilowatts, on the Ob 9,000,000 kilowatts, and on the Angara and 
Amur together with their tributaries 10,000,000 kilowatts.*4 


In 1960 it is planned to generate 130 billion kilowatt-hours of electric energy 
in the eastern regions.** This will depend, partially, on the introduction of 
several very large hydroelectric stations, and on new thermal electric stations 
using local fuel. In ferrous metallurgy it is intended to complete the construction 
of a large metallurgical plant in Karaganda (Kazakh SSR), and to begin operating 
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the first section of the Western Siberian Metallurgical Works. Simultaneously the 
plan envisages the beginning of construction on two large metallurgical plants 
in Krasnoyarsk Krai and Irkutsk Oblast. Because there are considerable iron 
ore deposits in Siberia and Kazakhstan it is planned to develop ferrous metallurgy 
in these regions. However, the development of electric stations and metallurgy 
will depend on a great expansion of coal mining in the eastern regions, which 
should give over 296 million tons of coal in 1960, or more than 50% of all coal 
mined in the Soviet Union. 

The development of oil extraction will continue in the Tatar and Bashkir 
ASSR, as mentioned earlier. Soviet geological organizations have not succeeded 
in finding any oil in Siberia. In 1956-60, therefore, oil will be transported from 
the Tatar and Bashkir ASSR’s to Siberia by pipeline. There it will be processed in 
large plants to begin operation during the plan. Apart from the very large Omsk 
petroleum refinery, at present under construction and estimated to cost two 
billion rubles, three other large refineries are to be constructed in the eastern 
regions. One will probably be in Irkutsk, since it is planned to construct a main 
oil pipeline from Tuimazy to Irkutsk 3,700 kilometers in length. 


New production units in strategic minerals are also to be found in the eastern 
regions. The main increase in aluminum-oxide and aluminum production is to 
be achieved by opening new plants in Kazakhstan and Siberia. 

It is also proposed that 50% of the capital investment in the machine building 
industries be used for constructing new enterprises in the eastern regions. In 
Siberia it is planned to construct 65; and in Kazakhstan 15 machine-building 
factories. It will therefore be possible to make the eastern regions much more 
independent of the western regions in the strategic respect. 


The growth of heavy industry and of other branches of the economy makes 
it necessary also to plan the development of light industry in the east. For example, 
of 11 synthetic fiber works to be built during 1956-60, seven are to be located in 
the eastern regions. These new units will make it possible for as much synthetic 
fiber (or explosives) to be produced deep within the Soviet Union as was made 
in the whole of the USSR in 1955.4 

During the Sixth Five-Year Plan it is also intended to construct in the eastern 
regions cotton, worsted cloth, silk, leather and footwear combines as well as 
several other light industry enterprises. To ensure supplies of cement for con- 
struction work several new cement works will begin operating in the east during 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Their capacity should amount to over 50%, of all new 
cement producing capacity to be opened during the period, or to about 17 to 18 
million tons.*® 

Of six metallurgical works under construction in the USSR, four are in the 
eastern regions and one in Kazakhstan. Of six iron ore mining combines four 
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are in the eastern regions. The majority of hydroelectric and thermal electric 
stations under construction as well as the new machine-building works are also 
in the East. Kazakhstan, as a privileged representative of the Soviet eastern 
territories, will also have its production capacity considerably developed during 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


The exceptionally harsh natural and climatic conditions in the eastern regions, 
including Siberia, are camouflaged under the “romance of industry.” In his 
speech at the Twentieth Party Congress Bulganin even enlisted the services of 
classical authors: 

The outstanding people in Russia have long since spoken of the inexhaustible 
riches and great future of Siberia. Lomonosov pointed out that “Russian might 
will grow on Siberia.” Radishchev wrote: “How rich is Siberia in natural gifts! 
How powerful a land it is! ... as soon as it is settled, it will have a great role to 
play in the chronicles of the world. The dreams of our great ancestors are coming 
true. *6 


Although much of the detail remains to be worked out, the basic aim of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan, which has just begun, is clear. It is to continue to develop 
the heavy and defense industries, to strengthen the strategic potential of the 
USSR and to locate the maximum number of production units in the depths of 
the eastern regions of the Soviet Union. A, Polezhaev 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Foreign Policy 


The End of the Cominform 


On April 18, 1956 the Soviet press announced the dissolution of the Comin- 
form in a report signed by the central committees of the Soviet, Bulgarian, Hun- 
garian, Italian, Polish, Romanian, Czechoslovak and French Communist parties. 
In the statement the previous “positive” role of this organization in the world 
Communist movement was emphasized, but it was noted that the new inter- 
national situation and the need to “overcome the split in the workers’ movement 
and to strengthen the unity of the working class” meant that the Cominform, 
“both in composition and in content, no longer corresponded to these new con- 
ditions.” 

It is noteworthy that the report on the disbandment of the Cominform was 
published on the day Khrushchev and Bulganin arrived in England, as a kind 
of prelude to the new “peaceful” invasion by the Soviet leaders. 

Before discussing the events leading up to and the reasons for disbanding the 
Cominform it is worthwhile to go over briefly both the origins and history of 
the organization and its subversive work in the world. 

The Cominform was the direct successor to the Third Communist Inter- 
nationale (the Comintern), which was founded by Lenin in 1919 in Moscow. The 
announced aim of this organization, as stated at its second congress in 1920 was 
to destroy parliamentary regimes throughout the world and to replace them with 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. “The Communist Party participates in such a 
system [parliamentary regimes] not in order to cooperate constructively, but 
in order to give the masses the opportunity to destroy from within the bourgeois 
state apparatus and parliament.” 

Consequently the whole of Communist theory, tactics and strategy was 
aimed at bringing about a violent world revolution. The center of the organiza- 
tion was Moscow and the guiding force, the top members of the Bolshevik 
Party. The Soviet Union also provided the Comintern’s financial resources. Thus 
the Third Internationale and all its foreign Communist parties were an obedient 
weapon in the hands of the Kremlin. 


A Soviet political dictionary describes the Communist Internationale as 
follows: “The Comintern is an international union of Communist parties and 
organizations throughout the world. The Comintern has its sections—the Com- 
munist parties—in 57 countries.”! In Lenin’s words: “The world-wide historical 
significance of the Third Communist Internationale consists in the fact that it has 
begun to implement the greatest slogan of Marx, which sums up the great develop- 
ment of socialism and the workers’ movement: the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 


1 Politichesky slovar (A Political Dictionary), Moscow, 1940 p. 270. 
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During World War II Stalin was compelled to become an ally of the United 
States, Great Britain and France and to obtain military and economic aid from 
them. To ensure closer contact with the West, Stalin dissolved the Comintern 
in May 1943. 

In answer to a question by Reuter correspondent King in Moscow on the 
Soviet government’s attitude to the disbanding of the Comintern, Stalin replied 
by letter on May 28, 1943: “The dissolution of the Communist Internationale 
is correct and timely, since it facilitates the organization of a common onslaught 
by all the freedom-loving peoples against the common enemy.” Stalin also wrote 
that the liquidation of the Comintern clearly showed the falseness of statements 
by Hitler’s supporters to the effect that Moscow intended to interfere in the life 
of other states and Bolshevize them. Even after the dissolution, however, the 
international sections of the Comintern continued to exist and operate cautiously 
in secret. 


It was only natural to expect that the Communist Party would not keep its 
word but would, at the first convenient opportunity, resurrect the Communist 
Internationale under another name. 


After the Marshall Plan began operating, the Kremlin leaders decided to 
create a new Comintern. The new organization, the Cominform (Communist 
Information Bureau) was formed towards the end of September 1947. Its aims 
were threefold: 


1. To combat the increased American economic and political influence in the 
world, and primarily to prevent the rehabilitation of Western Europe under 


American guidance. 
2. To defend the people’s democracies in the East and in southeastern Europe. 
3. To combat right-wing socialism (social democracy) in Western Europe.* 


Zhdanov, a member of the Soviet Politburo and first chairman of the 
Cominform, spoke at the inaugural meeting of the organization. He sharply 
attacked the United States and accused its government of pursuing, with the aid 
of the Truman doctrine and the Marshall Plan, the following three aims: 

1. The creation of American strongholds in the eastern part of the Medi- 
terranean and the assertion of American hegemony in this zone. 

2. The establishment of bastions of “American imperialism,” to be directed 
against the “new democracies” in the Balkans, by demonstratively supporting 
reactionary regimes in Greece and Turkey and rendering them military, financial 
and technical aid. 

3. Creating the opportunities for exerting constant pressure on the “people’s 
democracies.”’# 


2 Pravda, May 30, 1943, 

3 Orientierung, Zurich, October 15, 1947. 

4 Zhdanov’s speech printed in Mit vereinten Kraften: Europa plant, Amerika bilft, published by 
Die Neue Zeitung, Munich 1948. 
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The first year of the existence of the Cominform was marked by internal 
friction and the expulsion of the Yugoslav delegates (Kardelj and Djilas). The 
seat of the Cominform was moved from Belgrade to Bucharest. ““Titoism” was 
born, and later infected certain other members of the Cominform. In 1948 the 
effective head, Andrei Zhdanov, died in mysterious circumstances. His death may 
have been the result of a bitter internal struggle between the closest collaborators 
of Stalin. Next, Vladimir Poptomov, one of the two Bulgarian delegates, died 
(each Communist Party was represented by two delegates). After this the Polish 
Communist leader and member of the Cominform Gomulka was arrested and 
brought to trial. Other representatives at the Cominform were also arrested and 
accused of being agents of Tito, imperialist spies, adventurers and traitors. 

The dismissals and arrests were evidence that disagreements and difficulties 
arose in the Cominform from the day it was founded. There were constant 
changes and intrigues in the organization as well as interference by the Soviet 
government and Communist Party, which saw treachery everywhere. 

On the whole the Cominform was more thoroughly purged during the nine 
years of its existence than the Comintern had been during its 24 years. The official 
organ of the Cominform For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy, appeared 
irregularly. Many issues containing articles by members who had been liquidated 
were later taken out of circulation. It is therefore evident that the Cominform 
was tending towards its own decline. Moreover, its existence and subversive aims 
in other countries could not be reconciled with the Kremlin’s campaign for peace 
or peaceful coexistence. 

At the Bandung Conference in April 1955; Communist China and the Soviet 
Union (the latter not represented at the conference) were attacked for their sub- 
versive activities throughout the world. Sir John Kotelawala, then Prime Mini- 
ster of Ceylon, accused the Cominform of being the “central agency which 
controls all forms of subversive activities in our countries.” Sir John demanded 
that all organizations in the free countries of Asia and Africa which were infil- 
trated by and inspired by the Communists be dissolved. He also condemned Soviet 
colonialism in Europe. 

A large number of the delegates met the proposal that the Cominform be 
disbanded with great satisfaction. Even Pandit Nehru, a strong supporter of 
neutralism, has never hidden his hostility to anything he considers interference in 
the affairs of other states or subversive activities. 

Nehru, in his speech in New Delhi on May 30, 1955, demanded the disband- 
ment of the Cominform. He declared “The Cominform is incompatible with the 
principles of peaceful coexistence,” and that the existence of that organization 
was harming the reputation of the Soviet Union, its authority and policies in many 
Asian countries which fear Communist influence and infiltration. 

This declaration was made on the day the Soviet-Yugoslav talks ended in 
Belgrade during Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’s visit to Tito. In the joint Soviet- 
Yugoslav agreement after the talks, one point emphasized that both sides accepted 


5 Novoe russkoe slovo, New York, April 22, 1955. 
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the principle of non-interference in each other’s internal affairs. This point clearly 
concerned Cominform subversive activities. In telegrams on the progress of 
the talks it was noted that the Soviet delegates, after the Yugoslavs’ categorical 
refusal to rejoin the Cominform, proposed the creation of a new central organi- 
zation to replace it, to coordinate and control all Communist Party activities. 


More evidence that the Yugoslavs desired the dissolution of the Cominform 
was provided in an article by Veljko Vlahovic, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Commission of the Belgrade National Assembly and a member of the Central 
Committee of the League of Yugoslav Communists. In the article, printed in 
the League’s organ Kommunist in August 1955, the author demanded that the 
USSR cease to exercise such power over the working class movement throughout 
the world.® 


One month later the British government received a report from Belgrade 
stating that the Yugoslavs were expecting the Cominform to be dissolved soon.’ 
The Turkish newspaper Jstanbul maintained that the Yugoslav Communists had 
insisted on the following preliminary condition for any mutual cooperation in the 
future between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia: relations between both sides 
and within a new international Communist-socialist organization must be based 
on complete equality. However, before taking the first step in the rapprochement 
of the Communist Parties making up the Cominform, the Yugoslav leaders 
demanded that all countries in the Cominform admit their mistakes towards 
Yugoslavia and the errors in the general policy of the organization. 


In his article Vlahovic emphasized that cooperation could only begin when 
the ground had been cleared for disbanding the Cominform, and only when all 
its members recognized the principle of “unity in the international workers’ 
movement” as well as the need to create a new organization in which there would 
be “‘no supremacy, and no subordination,” but which would genuinely comprise 
all who made it their aim to struggle for socialism. From his viewpoint the future 
organization should include both the present members of the Cominform (and 
the Yugoslavs) and the non-Communist socialists, because otherwise Yugoslavia 
would again be alone, facing those Communist parties which are closely linked 
with the Soviet Communist Party and subordinate to it. 


The Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party confirmed that the 
Soviet leaders are at present considering reviewing their relations with socialist 
parties. Khrushchev spoke even of the possibility that the proletariat could seize 
power legally through parliamentary action. 


Bulganin insisted on the need to eliminate the existing split in the working 
class movement by establishing contact between Communist, socialist and wor- 
kers’ parties. Although the precise methods by which this was to be achieved 
were not mentioned, it must be assumed that the creation of “‘popular fronts”’ is 
intended, the latter to include bourgeois left-wing parties. 


® Jstanbul, Istanbul, August 2, 1955; Frankfurter Rundschau, Frankfurt am Main, August 30, 1955. 
? Le Journal d’Orient, Istanbul, 1955. 
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Now the Cominform has been dissolved. Since the dethronement of Stalin, 
relations between the Communist parties in Eastern European countries have 
become more complicated. The struggle for power among the top men weakens 
Communist influence abroad. This process is furthered by the dismissal and eli- 
mination of several security police heads in the satellites. 


Moscow can no longer so easily exercise absolute control over the activities 
of the Communist governments in the satellites. The general situation weakens 
the chances of world Communism’s being successtul. The Soviet leaders will now 
have to take the initiative in creating a new international Communist organization 
which will correct, although not fully control, the policies of world Communism. 
The cooperation, in some form not yet clear, of socialist and other workers’ 
parties is intended to strengthen the organization’s authority on the international 
plane and reduce the democratic countries’ suspicion of a new Communist 
invasion. 


Now, after the disagreements between the British Labor Party leaders and 
the Soviet leaders, the establishment of contact and working agreements with 
social democracy in the countries of the free world has been made much more 
difficult for the Kremlin. Under present circumstances the slightest hesitation on 
the part of the collective leaders could end in Tito’s taking the initiative, which 
would represent another serious blow to Soviet foreign policy. ; 

V. G. Cabagi 


Domestic Policy 


Soviet Political Amnesties in Practice 


After the arrest of Beria Radio Moscow, to substantiate the charges made 
against him, gave figures showing the extent to which the raw-material-pro- 
duction resources were in the hands of the MVD, of which Beria had been the 
head. These figures were designed to show that the MVD was a state within a 
state, controlling a larger part of this production than the actual ministries con- 
cerned. After the subsequent reduction of the MVD’s power as a state within a 
state and as the biggest business concern in the Soviet Union a remodelling of 
the slave-labor sector of the economic system became necessary. There were 
three reasons, closely connected with the problem of prisoners, for this step. In 
the first place, the transfer of the MVD’s former spheres of influence to the 
ministries concerned brought with it a change of attitude toward the supplies of 
captive manpower. The ministries had to function as efficiently as possible and 
therefore wished to be free of the encumbrances placed on ther by the change 
in administration, particularly in the form of poorly qualified personnel, largely 
consisting of disabled or semidisabled prisoners. The basis for forming a slave 
labor contingent would no longer be the “preservation of security on the grounds 
of political suspicion,” but the usefulness and physical ability of each individual. 
The MVD did not like this development at all. Its officials, who controlled this 
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labor force, feared that the changes would endanger their positions. They there- 
fore successfully sahotaged this development, which was so dangerous for them. 


In the second place, the fear which goaded political prisoners to perform all 
tasks demanded of them declined noticeably after Stalin’s death and the fall of 
Beria. The obvious uncertainty of the camp guards contributed somewhat to 
this decline. For example, the child of an officer occupying an administrative 
post in the camp at Mine No. 40 in Vorkuta told prisoners who had been given 
the job of repairing the family’s living quarters that her mother thought there 
was no point in making the repairs because the Americans would soon be there. 
Again, a previously aloof guard had expressed the opinion that it would now 
be necessary to give way to the West and release the prisoners. He was in favor 
of this, for he would then not have to remain in the remote north. 


The Kremlin leaders could not but notice this change and, since they wanted 
to make further use of the prisoners, were obliged to take measures to improve 
their lot. The Soviet leaders had, of course, no intention of releasing the slave 
labor by granting an amnesty to political prisoners. Such a course would have 
necessitated a tremendous change in the economic system because of the sub- 
sequent dislocation of the wage structure. The prison camps would have lost 
their economic value, already meager by Western standards, and would have 
contributed virtually nothing to the national wealth. Thus, the amnesties an- 
nounced for political prisoners could only have been an expedient to calm them. 


Finally, the wish to acquire an air of respectability in the sphere of inter- 
national politics compelled Moscow to take steps that would make a favorable 
impression on the West. The repatriation of German prisoners of war was such 
a step. Following it, decrees then had to be issued to calm the imprisoned Soviet 
citizens and veil the amnesty extended to foreigners which had been looked upon 
as discriminatory. Moscow was obliged to deceive the Soviet prisoners in order 
to retain them as an indispensable source of manpower. Even in this respect 
economic factors play an important role, since behind the Soviet desire to be 
accepted by the free world is the even greater desire to break through the West’s 
trade blockade. 

Although attempts have been made to disprove the argument that the Soviet 
Union’s wealth has been amassed by the efforts of political prisoners, the fact 
remains that slave labor has been and remains an essential element of the Soviet 
economic system. The background to the improvements and amnesties announced 
has already been outlined. The development of the disappointments and fresh 
hopes which took place in the summer of 1953 illustrates the actual state of 
affairs. 

At that time, the first moves were on a small scale and were readily indenti- 
fiable as efforts to biuff the prisoners into remaining calm. For instance, numbers 
were removed from clothing and bars taken down from barracks windows. The 
strike that followed shortly afterward showed the Kremlin that improvements of 
this nature are not likely to have the desired effect. General Maslennikov of the 
Moscow section of the MVD and chairman of a commission specially sent to 
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Vorkuta promised the prisoners impossible reforms. Picked later as Moscow’s 
scapegoat, he shot himself. 


Since in most of the prison camp areas strikes are possible only in the summer, 
three amnesties were announced in the spring of 1954 to avoid this eventuality. 
These were: 


1. The declaration of the inadvisability of detaining prisoners incapacitated 
by illness. In accordance with regulations drawn up by the Ministry of Health, 
such prisoners were disabled persons incapable of working and who could not 
be cured by the means at the camps’ disposal. The coverage was fairly wide and 
included advanced tuberculosis, high blood pressure, second-degree heart diseases, 
liver diseases resulting from chronic jaundice, stomach ulcers, uremia and bone 
tuberculosis. The medical findings were to be made by the camp doctors, them- 
selves prisoners, and presented to a special commission of doctors appointed by 
Moscow. The chairman of this commission in Vorkuta was the head of the 
medical section of the “free” camp, Lieutenant Colonel Kuznetsov. The other 
members were Dr. Govorets, head of the medical section of the hospital camp 
at Mine No. 9/10 and Lieutenant Seredkin, head of the medical section for pri- 
soners in the Vorkuta area. This commission acted with surprising generosity; 
in the hospital camp of San-gorodok at Mine No. 6 almost two thirds of the total 
inmates were declared not fit to be detained further, while in the disabled persons’ 
camp of the abandoned Mine No. 11 about half of the inmates were declared 
unfit. In camps centered around mines the majority of the disabled persons were 
released, since in any case they were incapable of work. 


A copy of each release report signed by the members of the medical commis- 


sion and the camp commandant was sent to MVD headquarters in Moscow to be 
checked to determine whether, in view of the severity of the particular case, the 
amnesty should not be applied. After the report was returned it was to be passed 
on to a district court consisting of a judge appointed by the Ministry of Justice, 
two assessors and a lawyer, while the camp commandant was to hold himself 
available for consultation. This court had to decide on the release of those pro- 
cessed, after a further medical examination by the court doctor. 


The processing took place in June and July, 1954. In September of that year 
the district court went to Mine No. 11 and examined about 10% of the prisoners 
submitted for amnesty. Except for two cases which were turned down by the 
court doctor the decision was for release. The remaining 90% were taken to 
other camps, as the court had adjourned. 


This whole procedure is a good example of the manner in which Moscow 
repeatedly raised the prisoners’ hopes. In September 1954 those due for pro- 
cessing were instructed to approach their relatives for assurances that support 
would be forthcoming, such an assurance being a prerequisite to appearance 
before the court. However, once assurances had been received the administration 
took a different stand. In January 1955 it was announced that by order of the 
MVD all large towns and industrial areas were closed to those released. Prisoners 
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whose families lived in the banned areas now had to send fresh requests for 
assurances of support to relatives in other regions. 


At the beginning of May 1955, 29 prisoners from the San-gorodok camp 
were finally brought before the court and 27 were released. They remained in the 
camp until Moscow had decided where they could go. By the end of August, 
24 had left Vorkuta. At the end of May 1955, ostensibly because a new Minister 
of Health had been appointed, the processing of the previous year was declared 
invalid and a new set of regulations, much more restrictive, was issued. For 
example, in the case of tuberculosis only prisoners with several points of infection 
could be processed. A preliminary examination was made to divide the sick 
prisoners into three groups, of which only two came into consideration. The 
modus operandi of the new medical commissions, which began operations at the 
beginning of September 1955, soon showed that the new method of processing 
was also a trick. On September 5, two Lithuanian doctors, one a woman named 
Medvedeva, arrived at San-gorodok. They examined the patients but would not 
allow the prison doctors to be present nor permit a word to be said about what 
they were doing. After three days they left, having examined only about 5% of 
the persons requiring examination. A week later a new commission arrived headed 
by Mme. Kuznetsova, a member of the medical section at Vorkuta and wife of 
the attorney general for the prison district. This commission repeated the proce- 
dure of the previous year and gave medical clearance to all those brought before 
it by the prison doctors. But again they soon departed, this time after two days, 
leaving 80% of the disabled persons still unexamined. During the second pro- 
cessing in 1955, foreigners and stateless persons were excluded. 


2. In the spring of 1954 an amnesty was announced for all young prisoners 
who had committed their crimes before they were 18 and had served two thirds 
of their sentences. These prisoners were to be brought before the district court 
and released unless the commander of the camp raised objections because of 
crimes committed in the camp. The court could refuse release in cases where it 
considered the crime for which the offender had been sentenced particularly 
serious. Again, this amnesty was only a gesture; of the 18 prisoners in San- 
gorodok covered by the amnesty only four were brought before the court. Al- 
though three of these were released, the fourth was still in the camp a year later. 
In all,. of the 487 in San-gorodok who were processed, 27 were released and 32 
died. The prisoners themselves were of two minds regarding the failure to carry 
out the amnesties as prescribed. Some considered that the local MVD officials 
were to blame, others considered the cause to lie in secret instructions issued by 
Moscow. Prisoners who later came to San-gorodok testified that the two amnes- 
ties were treated in exactly the same way in other camps. 


3. The third amnesty, announced in the spring of 1954, permitted all prisoners 
who had completed two thirds of their sentences to live outside the camps. They 
were obliged to remain at the same place of work at the old rates of payment and to 
report to the camp guards once every 24 hours. They were not permitted to leave 
the small area to which they were assigned without permission. The administration 
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of this amnesty lay in the hands of the camp commandant, who could grant 
concessions to any prisoner who had conducted himself satisfactorily. As was to 
be expected, there were great differences in the manner in which this amnesty was 
carried out, depending on who happened to be camp commandant. 


This step was regarded by Moscow primarily as a means to reduce camp costs 
and to cut the size of the camp administrations. In the late fall of 1954 a new plan 
was drawn up by Moscow which made about one third of the officers and men 
of the camp guards surplus. However, the MVD men kept together and did 
everything possible to prevent this reduction in personnel. The commandant of 
Mining Camp No. 6, Lieutenant Colonel Zhilin, with the full cooperation of his 
staff, made three camps out of the Vorkuta center putting each one in charge of 
one of the officers who were to have been dismissed, since Moscow had stipulated 
that each camp should have one commandant. 


Another order designed to reduce the staff and at the same time undermine 
the power of the MVD was less easy to disable. It stated that all officials in the 
administrations of prison areas who had previously been members of the MGB 
were to be released immediately. The political officer of Mine No. 1, Major 
Ponomarev, strongly suspected of complicity in the Katyn massacre, was a 
victim of this order. He was placed in charge of several underground brigades 
in the mine. 


For fear of losing their own positions the local officials were unwilling to 
carry out amnesties to the letter. On the other hand, Moscow seldom reacted to 
the complaints of prisoners regarding the manner in which amnesties were 
applied. This might have been the result of a certain amount of collusion between 
the central and local powers. The MVD officers pointed to prisoner strikes as 
proof of their indispensability and as an indication that the prom’sed concessions 
were not being carried out. 


Since the fall of 1954 there has ostensibly been a change in the framing of 
charges as a kind of unofficial amnesty. Only in exceptional cases has Paragraph 
58-10, involving anti-Soviet propaganda, been cited, while those convicted under 
it were released after their papers had been examined. However, such examination 
has evidently been slow, since only a few have been released. 


More obvious were the delay tactics employed in the handling of the so-called 
OSSO cases.1 When the OSSO was closed, the sentences it had passed were 
annulled. Nevertheless, those who had been convicted remained behind bars. 
Up to September 1955, there was no knowledge of any case in which a person 
sentenced by the OSSO was released. In spite of assertions made by political 
officers and camp commandants in the past three years to the effect that docu- 
ments were being examined in Moscow at a feverish pace, there is absolutely 
nothing to substantiate these statements. On the contrary, foreign prisoners 
transferred to a camp by the OSSO were forbidden to write. 


1 A special commission, formed in 1934, of the then Commissariat of Internal Affairs. Had virtually 
unlimited powers of arrest. 
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In view of what has been said, another secret amnesty dealing with those 
convicted on religious grounds is rather striking. In spite of the strong anti- 
church policy, a high percentage of the prisoners in this category were released. 
In San-gorodok, for example, five members of Jehovah’s Witnesses were amnes- 
tied and permitted to return home. 


The changes in the prisoners’ living conditions, involving a shift of the 
emphasis from the political to the practical, based on the need to retain all possible 
sources of manpower, can be seen quite clearly. For example, in August 1954, 
officers were sent from Moscow to prison areas where mining was carried out 
to recruit incapacitated prisoners for work in the plywood and cotton factories 
around Potma and Moscow. Prisoners who could not work in such areas as 
Vorkuta were to be attracted by the more favorable climate and a small wage. 
The officers received a sum of money for each “recruit.” In this way it was hoped 
to make the slave labor more profitable. Prisoners disappointed by previous 
amnesties seized on such an opportunity in the hope that their fate would take 
a turn for the better. From the reports made by the political officer, Moscow 
knew exactly what type of bait would be attractive and how to turn disillusionment 
to its own ends. 


The most extensive amnesty for political prisoners was announced in Sep- 
tember 1955. The background has already been mentioned, that is, the unrest and 
agitation among the Soviet prisoners following the release of foreigners. Many 
imprisoned Soviet citizens considered that the foreigners amnestied, particularly 
the Germans, had committed far greater crimes, while their own “crimes” of 
collaboration had been committed under duress. Now the very persons they 


looked upon as the cause of their own punishment were being released. The 
mood of the Soviet prisoners is not hard to imagine. 


As far as can be discovered, about 80% of the political prisoners in the Soviet 
Union were sentenced under Paragraph 58-1a/1b, under which foreign slave 
labor compelled to work in Germany during the war, village elders in the occu- 
pied areas and members of the Baltic armies fighting with the Germans were all 
pronounced guilty of high treason and imprisoned as collaborators. The amnesty, 
which stated that all those convicted of collaborating with the enemy were to be 
released, would have practically emptied the prison camps. Therefore, a few days 
after the proclamation of the amnesty a reservation was announced: all prisoners 
sentenced under Paragraph 58-11, which covered group activities, were declared 
outside of the scope of the amnesty. This made the whole offer a farce, since two 
of more persons were to be regarded as a group, and as soon as any of the pri- 
soners had begun to work with a German, he had become one of a “group.” 
Moscow had made a gesture which appeared to cover the vast majority of the 
prisoners, but then annulled the action by a reservation that would pass unnoticed 
abroad. When the amnesty was announced, the camp guards were at a loss. Once 
the reservation had been published, however, they realized that everything was 
to remain exactly as it always had been, and indeed as it always would be. 
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When Mikoyan was recently questioned regarding the forced labor camps, he 
replied that they contained only criminals. This reply indicates unequivocally 
that, in spite of the new line, there is no intention of giving political prisoners 
their freedom. It is also further proof that the Soviet economy is to continue to 
be based on large-scale slave labor. G. Doberauer 


This article is based on the author’s observations 
during his three and a haif years’ imprisonment in Soviet forced labor camps. 


Changes in Soviet Labor Legislation and the Twentieth 
Party Congress 


At the Twentieth Party Congress the Soviet leaders promised the people that 
during the Sixth Five-Year Plan measures would be introduced to improve the 
living conditions of the population. Among these promises the following are 
particularly noteworthy :? 


1. There will be a gradual transition to a seven-hour working day, and for 
those working on underground work in mining to a six-hour day; in those 
branches of industry where production conditions permit, the five-day week is 
to be introduced. Two full holidays will be given. 


2. Beginning in 1956, workers and employees will work two hours less than 
usual on the day preceding their holidays and vacations. 


3. In 1956 a six-hour working day is to be introduced for young people from 
16 to 18 years of age. 


4. The transition to a shorter working day is to be carried out without a 
reduction in pay. 


5. The wages of those drawing a low rate of pay are to be increased. 


6. The conditions of women workers are to be improved in every possible 
way. Additional privileges are to be introduced for working mothers, and the 
length of pregnancy leave is to be increased. 


7. The level of pensions is to be adjusted, the lowest ones being increased 
considerably and those which are unjustifiably high, reduced. The conditions 
of the very old are to be improved, as well as the working conditions of those 
invalids who can work without endangering their health. 


It is now possible to make a preliminary evaluation of the Party leaders’ ful- 
fillment of the promises made at the Congress. On March 8, 1956 the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet published an edict “On the Reduction of the Length of 
the Working Day for Workers and Employees on Days Immediately Preceding 
Leave and Holidays.” On the same day the Council of Ministers published a 


1 Pravda, February 26, 1956. 
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decree (which was in effect an instruction) on the method of implementing the 
edict. On March 26 a new edict was published by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet “On Increasing the Length of Leaves for Pregnancy and Birth.” 


The edict of March 8, which was to enter into force March 10, introduced a 
working day two hours shorter than usual (six instead of eight hours) on the day 
immediately preceding leave and holidays.* 

Under Article 109 of the Code of Labor Laws of the RSFSR which was appro- 
ved on October 30, 1922, “all working persons are entitled to a weekly uninter- 
rupted period of rest to last not less than 42 hours.” There was a similar article 
in the RSFSR Code of Labor Laws of 1918. 

These laws were in effect for almost 22 years, until, on June 26, 1940 they 
were replaced by an edict of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet “On the Tran- 
sition to an Eight-Hour Working Day, A Seven-Day Working Week and the 
Prohibition on Workers’ and Employees’ Unauthorized Departure from Enter- 
prises and Institutions.”* After the publication of this edict the minimum un- 
interrupted rest period was reduced to 39 hours.* 

Thus, reducing the working day before holidays and leaves is simply a rein- 
troduction of a practice in operation as early as 38 years ago. 

The seven-hour working day was first introduced in the USSR on May 27, 
1929, making a 42-hour working week. Declared at the time to be one of the 
greatest Soviet achievements, it, too, was abolished on June 26, 1940. Now the 
promise has been made to reintroduce this arrangement gradually during the 
course of the current five-year plan. 

In this connection it should be pointed out, that at the beginning of industrial- 
ization in the USSR (during the First Five-Year Plan) the piecework system of 
payment began, together with the Stakhanovite and other systems of forcing 
production, which, by the end of the First Five-Year Plan, had led to the worst 
form of sweatshop labor conditions. Moreover, real wages had diminished con- 
siderably in comparison with the NEP period. The trade unions, instead of 
defending the workers’ rights, became organs of state authority and were fused 
with the People’s Commissariat of Labor.® 

It is therefore clear that after June 6, 1940 labor conditions were worse and 
the length of the working week greater in the Soviet Union than in the economi- 
cally more advanced countries of Western Europe. Since the history of Soviet 
labor legislation begins on November 11, 1917, when the decree on the eight- 
hour working day was first introduced, * the Soviets are, in effect, now back where 
they started. 

As mentioned earlier, at the same time the edict of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet on reducing the working day before holidays and leaves was 


? Tzvestia, March 9, 1956. 

3 Tbid., June 26, 1940. 

4N. G. Aleksandrov, Sovetskoe trudovoe pravo (Soviet Labor Law), Moscow, 1954, p. 232. 
5 BSE [The Large Soviet Encyclopedia], 2nd, ed., Moscow, 1954, X XIX, 169. 

* N. G. Aleksandrov, op. cit. p. 81. 





published, a decree of the Council of Ministers was issued dealing with its imple- 
mentation. The most interesting part of this decree, which consists of five parts, 
is the third, entitled “On the Method of Payment to Workers and Employees on 
Days Immediately Preceding Holidays and Leave.” It reads as follows: 


3. The following method of payment for the labor of workers and employees is 
to be established: 

a) When payment is by the hour, day or week, the wages for a full working 
day are to be paid. 

b) Where piecework payment is in operation, payment is to be made in accor- 
dance with the work carried out. In such cases the managers of enterprises are 
obliged to ensure conditions for more productive labor by the workers by means 
of better organization of production and labor, by better organization of the working 
area, eliminating hold-ups and other losses of working time in order to ensure that 
the monthly wages of workers are not reduced because of the reduced length of the 
working day on days immediately preceding leave and holidays.’ 


Since most Soviet workers work at piecework rates, it is difficult to see how 
there can be a reduction in the working day without reducing wages, as was so 
solemnly promised at the Twentieth Congress. Workers will have a shorter week, 
but at their own expense. Increased productivity is the only method proposed 
to compensate for the loss. 

Point Four in the decree is also of considerable interest. In it the Council of 
Ministers obliges 

the heads of ministries, departments, enterprises and organizations to implement 
the necessary measures to ensure the transition to a reduced working day within 
the limits of the established wage funds for ministries and departments... [and 
to ensure] the unconditional fulfillment of the established tasks for the volume of 
production, the productivity of labor and the cost of production on the basis of 
eliminating existing shortcomings in the organization of production and labor, and 
of the fullest utilization of internal resources and the removal of excess personnel.*® 


It is therefore evident that the workers themselves must compensate for the 
reduced work week, and that managers must under no circumstances let pro- 
duction and costs suffer as the result of less working time. 

It appears that the reduction in hours will lead to a reduction in wages by 
4%. This at least seems to be the probable result of the promise made at the 
Congress to raise real wages by 30% during the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

The process of revising the length of the working day established in 1940, 
began last year. On August 15, 1955 the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet pub- 
lished an edict “On Leave Periods and the Labor Conditions of Youth.” The 
text reads as follows: 

In order to improve further the conditions of labor, of rest and training of young 
people up to 18 years of age the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
decrees: 


? Ievestia, March 9, 1956. 
8 Ibid. 
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1. From January 1, 1956, for apprentices studying individually or in brigades 
and from 14 to 16 years of age, a working day of 4 hours is to be established for 
the training period and for the work which follows, and for workers and em- 
ployees from 16 to 18 years of age, a working day of 7 hours. 

2. For workers and employees who have not reached 18 years of age one calendar 
month is to be established as the length of leave.® 


For apprentices from 14 to 16 years of age the first point simply reintroduced 
the principles first proclaimed at the end of 1917, which were embodied in the 
Code of Labor Laws of 1918 and the 1922 Code of Labor Laws of the RSFSR 
(Article 136). A basic principle of Soviet labor legislation was that persons under 
16 years of age could not be accepted for work (Article 135 of the 1922 RSFSR 
Code of Labor Laws), and only in exceptional cases were labor inspectors given 
the right to permit young people (in any case never younger than 14 years of age) 
to take up work (Note to Article 135). Even then, a special instruction issued by 
the Commissariat of Labor by agreement with the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions was required. 

All these rules were abolished by an edict of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet, dated October 2, 1940, entitled “On the State Labor Reserves of the 
USSR.” ?° Another edict, on December 28, 1941, introduced a penalty of up to 
one year in a labor colony for pupils of railroad trade schools or factory schools 
who left without permission." 

The edict of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of June 26, 1940 had raised 
the working day from six to eight hours for persons from 16 to 18 years of age.* 
The edict of August 15, 1955 reduced this period to seven hours, so that this 
category is even now in a less favorable position than it was until June 1940, 
under the 1922 Code of Labor Laws (Article 95). The second point of the August 
1955 edict reintroduces the month’s annual leave to which persons under 18 years 
of age were entitled until 1940 under Article 114 of the 1922 RSFSR Code of 
Labor Laws. 

Characteristic of the August 1955 edict is the fact that, although it reestablishes 
the pre-1940 working day for adults, for young people from 16 to 18 years the 
working day remains one hour longer than before 1940 (7 instead of 6 hours). 
This is perhaps due to the fact that young workers aged from 16 to 18 make up 
an unusually large percentage of the Soviet labor force. Nevertheless, all the 
creators of the Soviet state, beginning with Lenin, emphasized that the most 
criminal aspect of the capitalist system was exploitation of young people. 


* 


The text of the edict of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet dated March 26, 
1956, entitled “On the Increase of the Length of Leave for Pregnancy and Birth,” 
reads as follows: 


® Pravda, August 16, 1955. 
10 Jbid., October 3, 1940. 

11 Jbid., December 29, 1941. 
12 Jbid., June 26, 1940. 





In order to further improve the care of motherhood and childhood the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet decrees: 

From April 1, 1956 leave for pregnancy and birth shall be increased from 77 to 
112 calendar days, 56 days to be taken before the birth and 56 days after the birth, 
and during this period grants shall be paid to the established amount. 

In cases of abnormal births or the birth of two or more children the leave after 
the birth is to be 70 calendar days.'* 


Despite the impression created by this decree it does nothing more than rein- 
troduce, after an 18-year interval, the former practice, as expressed in the 1918 
and 1922 labor laws. The latter were in operation until December 28, 1938, when 
a decree “On Measures to Regulate Labor Discipline, To Improve the Practice 
of State Social Insurance and the Struggle Against Abuses in This Matter” 
was published.?* Point Fourteen of the decree reads as follows: 


14. Over and above the established annual leave for women workers and 
employees, in case of pregnancy and birth 35 calendar days are given before the 
birth and 28 after the birth; during the period of leave, state grants are paid within 
the earlier established limits. This leave is given and the pregnancy grant is paid to 
those who have worked at a given enterprise for not less than seven months without 
interruption. 

The reason for this decree was given as follows: 

Serious abuses are also taking place in the practice of using pregnancy leave. 
Not infrequently it happens that individual women, attempting deceitfully to profit 
at the state’s expense, enter work at enterprises and institutions shortly before they 
are due for delivery simply in order to receive the four-months’ leave at the state’s 
expense, and they do not return to work afterwards. The interests of the state 
require that an end be put to these abuses immediately. 


Article 14 replaced Article 132 in the 1918 and 1922 RSFSR Labor Laws, 
which had read as follows: “Women are freed from work eight weeks before and 
eight weeks after giving birth to a child.” 15 

Thus, once again a new edict simply reintroduces a previous situation. Even 
now, however, there is an attached condition which was not in the code before, 
namely that a women must have been working for seven months uninterruptedly 
at an enterprise or in an organization in order to benefit. 

Evidently the existence of this law makes it necessary for many women to 
continue working after the seventh month of pregnancy, thus harming their own 
health and that of the child. 

The Criminal Code of the RSFSR, in Article 133 a, states that persons respon- 
sible for refusing to accept a woman for work because she is pregnant incur a 
penalty of up to six months’ corrective labor or a fine of up to one thousand 
rubles. If the offense is repeated the penalty becomes up to two years’ deprivation 
of freedom. This ruling, which first appeared in the RSFSR Criminal Code of 


13 Pravda, March 27, 1956. 


14 Jbid., December 29, 1938. 
15 Tzvestia, June 28, 1938. 
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1926, is still in force, although after the publication of the decree of December 
28, 1938, the ruling lost any real force, since an administrator was no longer 
liable to pay such women for pregnancy leave, under the seven months clause. 

Thus, despite the fact that most of the new edicts begin with the words: 
“In order to improve further...” conditions of labor, care for children and 
expectant mothers etc., the collective leadership has not yet reestablished the 
ptinciples of Labor Law in operation between 1918 and 1938 in the Soviet Union. 

Yu. Mironenko 


New Changes in the Communist Party Regulations 


An examination of the Party regulation changes decreed by the Twentieth Party 
Congress and published in Pravda on February 25, 1956 shows that the collective 
leadership’s constant claims that it wants to “restore” and broaden intra-Party 
democracy are not confirmed by practice. In the fall of 1952 the Nineteenth Party 
Congress had dealt a decisive blow to the “democracy” of the regulations of 1939, 
which to a certain extent made the Party’s central electoral organs at least formally 
dependent on the Party as a whole. The reorganization of the central organs and 
the abolition of all-union conferences ensured that there would be no attacks 
whatsoever from the Party periphery on the Central Committee elected at the 
Congress. In his speech at the Nineteenth Congress Khrushchev stated that under 
the conditions prevailing at the time there was no need of all-union Party con- 
ferences since questions of policy could be discussed either at Party congresses 
or Central Committee plenums.! The next day, the Nineteenth Congress unani- 
mously approved Patolichev’s resolution on Khrushchev’s report and also 
unanimously accepted the project for the new Party charter drawn up by Khrush- 
chev. Thus, on October 13, 1952 the Central Committee was assured complete 
independence of action, at least until the next congress. The crux of the matter 
was that all-union Party conferences, envisaged as annual events under Paragraph 
37 of the 1939 regulations, were not only the organ which passed judgment on 
Party measures but were even senior to the Central Committee. Members of the 
Central Committee present at the conference who were not there as specially- 
elected representatives had only a consultative vote, while under Paragraphs 38 
and 39 of the 1939 Party regulations the conference had the right to change up 
to one fifth of the Central Committee’s members. Moreover, any substitutions 
made at the conference did not require subsequent ratification by a Central 
Committee plenum. Although all-union Party conferences were attended only 
by members of the Party apparatus, such as delegates elected at plenary sessions 
of oblast and krai committees and the central committees of the republic Commu- 
nist parties, in fact they represented the Party as a whole, which under Paragraph 
29 had the right to replace during the three-year period prior to the next congress 
up to three fifths of the members of the Central Committee elected at the Party 
Congress. It could thus dictate to the Party central organs the will of the regional 


1 Pravda, October 13, 1952. 





apparatus. The abolition of these all-union conferences and the unwieldiness of 
the Presidium of the Central Committee (25 members and 10 candidates) elected 
at the Nineteenth Congress facilitated the seizure of power by the members of 
the former Politburo immediately after Stalin’s death and enabled them to carry 
through the new Party regulations at their first congress. The changes are vir- 
tually a continuation by the collective leadership of Stalin’s tactics of encroaching 
on intra-Party democracy. The pupils even surpassed their master and simply 
“proposed” that voting take place on the diffusely formulated changes in the 
regulations. After the Congress had approved the changes, the collective leader- 
ship still had the right to give them a final check. It is interesting to note that 
no time was allotted for discussing the changes. 

As might be expected, there is no mention in the 1956 decree of resuming 
all-union conferences. On the contrary, the changes introduced ensure that both 
the central and the provincial Party apparatuses will have greater freedom and 
independence from the groups that elected them. 

Hitherto the regulations had stipulated that union republic Party congresses 
be held every eighteen months. The latest decree has extended this period to two 
years except for the Ukraine, Belorussia, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan, the period 
for which is now four years. In practice this means that the Communist parties of 
these four biggest republics have gained a little more freedom of action internally 
at the cost of losing any opportunity they had of criticizing the Kremlin’s actions, 
at least for the next four years. 

The decree envisages similar measures with respect to plenary sessions of the 
central committees of union republic Communist parties and of Party committees 
in oblasts, krais and in towns with regional divisions. The 1952 regulations 
prescribed that plenums of the central committee of union republics of oblast and 
and krai committees be held every two months, plenums of okrug committees every 
six weeks, and plenums of raion and city committees every month. Now, under 
Paragraphs 42, 47 and 50 the offices of the relevant Party committees will attend 
the plenums of the Party committees much less frequently than before: in raions, 
okrugs and cities, once every three months; in union republics, oblasts and krais, 
only three times a year. 

Also, conferences of the provincial Party organizations will be held much 
less frequently. Under Paragraphs 41, 46 and 49 the corresponding Party com- 
mittees are obliged to report to these organizations at regular intervals. Party 
conferences of union republics, krais, oblasts, okrugs and cities with regional 
divisions will now be held once every two years. Earlier, at the oblast, krai and 
republic level they had been once every eighteen months, in okrugs, raions and 
all towns, annually. The new decree makes no reference to Party conferences for 
raions and small towns not further divided. These will presumably be covered 
by the “as required” section, that is, held very rarely. 

One reason for no longer holding Party conferences in raions and small towns 
at set intervals is that, far away from the nearest Party center, the average Com- 
munist sees clearer than anywhere else the falsity of the claims that the popula- 
tion’s standard of living is rising constantly, that agricultural areas are being 
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better provided for and that the kolkhoz economy is improving rapidly. In these 
lower echelons dissatisfaction can most easily come to the surface. “Legal” 
adverse comments made in but a few provincial regions could produce a kind 
of chain reaction which in a short time might compel the collective leadership 
to call an extraordinary Party congress, as stipulated under Paragraph 29. Such 
a congress would hardly go as smoothly for the present leaders as did the recent 
Twentieth. The collective leadership is hardly likely to have forgotten the demand 
suddenly made at the Fourteenth Party Congress in 1925 by the Leningrad Party 
organization to be allowed to speak on a Central Committee report or the opposi- 
tion strongholds in large enterprises which Stalin was able to overcome only 
after declaring them enemies of the people and handing over the matter to the 
NKVD. 


The collective leadership’s desire to avoid any repetitions of this type of 
occurrence is the reason for the change which stipulates that raion and city 
committees and the corresponding political sections have the right to permit 
separate shop, brigade or district organizations to be formed in local Party 
organizations with more than 50 Communists. (Under the former regulations the 
figure was more than 100 members and candidate members.) There is little doubt 
that the division of the Party members of a large enterprise numbering 100 or 
more into two or more organizations, each with a separate guiding office (Para- 
graph 59), would slow down considerably a “united” reaction of all the enter- 
prise’s Party members to any political event. For the same reasons the Party 
Central Committee waived its right under Paragraph 56 to permit the formation 
of Party committees in enterprises and institutions with more than 300 Commu- 
nists. In such cases the “primary Party organization” of an enterprise ceases to 
exist and is divided instead into several shop, brigade and section organizations 
headed not by the “office of the Soviet Communist Party collective” but by a 
committee consisting of professional Party members and on a level with the 
Party committee of a city division. This breakdown of a large Party group into 
several smaller units subordinate to members of the Party apparatus is obviously 
expedient for the present leaders. 


The abolition of the practice of having in the provinces Party Control Com- 
mittee deputies not answerable to the local Party committees is rather strange 
at first glance. In a speech at the Nineteenth Congress Khrushchev gave the 
reason for creating this independent group as the fact that the supervision and 
control concentrated in the Central Committee were an integral and important 
part of Party leadership.? At the Twentieth Congress, only four years later, 
Khrushchev said that life had shown that there was no need of these deputies.* 
Stalin had wanted Central Committee supervisors who were answerable to him 
alone. It would seem that the collective leadership does not yet feel itself strong 
enough to permit the existence of completely independent higher Party officials 
operating at considerable distances from the center. 


® Pravda, October 13, 1952. 
8 Tbid., February 15, 1956. 





The 1952 regulations defined in precise terms the number of Party secretaries 
in committees at every stage in the system. In each case the number of years of 
Party membership for a secretary was stipulated; for example, five years for an 
oblast committee, three years for okrug, raion and city committees. The 1956 
decree abolished this precision and permits only the Party Central Committee 
to decide the number of secretaries in each committee. This change requires 
little comment. It is clear that the collective leadership does not wish to allow 
anyone else to command the secretariat, which holds the key position in each 
Party committee. 

The limitation of internal Party democracy carried out by the collective lea- 
dership has already brought a certain amount of benefit. Full details of the March 
demonstrations in Tiflis are not available but it appears that they were not so 
much pro-Stalin as anti-Khrushchev and showed the confusion of the rank-and- 
file Communist at the tragi-comedy of the former leader’s dethronement staged 
by his erstwhile faithful followers. It is perhaps significant that the demonstra- 
tions did not take place during the Twentieth Congress but only after the new 
Central Committee had been elected. The 1956 changes have done much to limit 
the possibility of this type of unexpected internal confusion from turning into 
an organized protest. 


A final change in the 1952 regulations frees the political sections of rail- 
road, sea and river transportation from the obligation of directing not only poli- 
tical but also Party work connected with transportation, in spite of the fact that 
the political sections, in strict accordance with Paragraph 64 of the regulations, 
continue to be looked upon as sections of the Party Central Committee. In this 


way Party organizations in transportation are becoming officially independent 
of the political sections, while the latter cease to be omnipotent masters of both 
the political and the Party sections. It would seem that, except in the case of the 
Army and the Navy, where the unity of political and Party activities is to remain 
unchanged, “Divide and Rule” is the motto of the collective leadership. 

V. Berg 


The Economy 
Changes and Additions to the Kolkhoz Charter 


On March 10, 1956, at the end of the Twentieth Party Congress, the Soviet 
press published a decree of the Central Committee and the Council of Ministers 
entitled “On the Charter of the Agricultural Artel and the Further Development 
of Kolkhoznik Initiative in the Organization of Kolkhoz Production and in 
Managing the Affairs of the Artel.” This document makes it apparent that the 
Soviet leaders intend to take drastic measures to force the kolkhozniks to work 
harder. 

In the introductory, propagandistic part the assertion was made that “Kol- 
khoz construction has increased to a new level in its development and the kol- 
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khozes have to solve new tasks in the further raising of agricultural production.” 
For this reason, the Soviet government insisted, it had become essential to intro- 
duce changes and corrections in the existing Charter of the Agricultural Artel. 
In order to make this assertion sound more convincing reference was made to 
numerous letters which, it was claimed, were being sent to the Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers by the kolkhozes and individual kolkhozniks. In 
these letters certain changes were proposed. 


The model charter previously in operation had been approved by the Second 
All-Union Congress of Kolkhoznik Shock Workers and confirmed by the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars and the Central Committee on February 17, 1935.” 
The charter declared that peasants who voluntarily joined kolkhozes made it 
their aim “with common production resources and mutual organized labor to 
build a collective, that is, communal, farm, to ensure complete victory over the 
kulak, over all exploiters and enemies of the workers.” In addition to the commu- 
nal farm the charter also envisaged the existence of small private plots for kol- 
khozniks. Apart from the private plot, each kolkhoz family was permitted to keep 
a limited number of cattle, pigs, sheep, goats and bees. The number of cattle 
allowed to a family varied from region to region and depended on the compara- 
tive development of livestock raising in the given region. Only the number of 
rabbits and domestic fowl owned was not subject to limitations. 


The limitations on animals privately owned were as follows :* 


Limitations on Animals Owned by Kolkhozniks 
Maximum Number Permitted —___— 
Type of Agricultural Region Cows Calves Sows Sheepand Goats Horses Camels 
Grain, Cotton, Sugar Beet, Hemp, Potatoes 
and Vegetables, Tea and Tobacco 1—2 10 
Agricultural and Livestock Raising 2—3 20—25 
Non-Nomadic and Semi-Nomadic Livestock 





2-3 
Nomadic Livestock Raising 2—3 

* Unlimited. 

** Two camels could be owned instead of one horse. 

Under the charter all work on a kolkhoz was to be carried out by the kol- 
khozniks themselves, but no compulsory work norms were envisaged by the 
statutes. Mention was nevertheless made of certain fines which the management 
of an artel had the right to impose for non-fulfillment of a person’s obligations. 
In cases where educational measures and fines did not have the desired effect the 
management was obliged to raise the question of a member’s expulsion from the 
kolkhoz. Expulsion had to be considered at a general meeting, attended by not 
less than two thirds of all the able-bodied kolkhozniks, and had to be confirmed 
by the raion executive committee. 


1 Pravda, March 10, 1956. 
? Jbid., February 18, 1935. 
3 Ibid. 





The Soviet leaders gradually introduced changes into the charter. As early as 
May 27, 1939 the Central Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars 
approved a decree on “Measures to Prevent Communal Lands from Being 
Wasted.”* The decree was aimed at reducing the area of kolkhozniks’ private 
plots. “On several kolkhozes,” reads the decree, “it has become the practice for 
a kolkhoznik’s private plot to be transformed in effect into the private property 
of the kolkhoz family, controlled not by the kolkhoz but by the kolkhoznik at 
his own discretion.” The decree proposed that the area of all private plots be 
measured and that any excessive areas discovered should be joined to the com- 
munal land. 


The decree thus had an adverse affect on the interests of kolkhoz families 
settled on farms formerly held in land tenure. The decree obliged all Party and 
government organs, within one year and three months, to evict kolkhoz families 
from the former farmsteads, to install them in large settlements and to allot them 
private plots in accordance with a set standard. The former farmstead lands were 
to be plowed up and included in the communal land. At the same time the small 
settlements which had grown up during the NEP were also eliminated. 

Among those who suffered most from this decree were the peasants in whose 
areas the pre-Revolutionary Stolypin land reform had been carried out. These 
peasants were loath to leave their flourishing farmsteads and start again, often 
in unfavorable conditions. 

This decree also made it law that kolkhozniks should work a definite number 


of work-day units during the year, as follows:5 
Minimum 


Compulsory 
Type of Area of Work-Day Units 
Industrial Area with no Highly Developed Agriculture 
Cotton-Growing Area 


NOTE: There was no compulsory minimum for young people from 12 to 16 years of age. 

Further, the decree stated that “men and women kolkhozniks who are able 
to work but who complete during the year less than the norms indicated must 
be considered as having left the kolkhoz and having lost the rights of a kol- 
khoznik.” During the war, by a decree of the Central Committee and the Council 
of People’s Commissars dated April 17, 1942, the norms were reviewed and 
increased :® 


Compulsory Minimum 
Type of Area of Work-Day Units 


Industrial Area with no Highly Developed Agriculture 
Cotton-Growing Area 


NOTE: Young people from 12 to 16 years of age were required to work 4’ minimum of 50 work-day units. 


* Vazhneishie resheniya po selskomu khozyaistou za 1938-1946 gg. (The Most Important Decisions on 
Agriculture in 1938-1946), Moscow, 1948, pp. 281-87. 

5 Izvestia, May 28, 1939. 

8 Jbid., April 17, 1942. 
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The local authorities had the right to alter the compulsory number of work- 
day units, but not by more than 20% above or below the compulsory norms. 
However: “Kolkhozniks who are able to work but who have, without good 
reason, failed to complete the compulsory minimum of work-day units for the 
period of agricultural work, are to be prosecuted.”” 


Despite the harsh measures, agriculture continued to lag. By 1955 there was 
still no marked improvement in the situation. On the contrary, in certain branches, 
particularly in grain production, and, in spite of the much-propagandized exten- 
sion of corn sowings and the sown area as a whole in the virgin and idle lands, 
an almost catastrophic situation arose. This crisis, which was to a large extent 
due to peasant resistance to the kolkhoz system, was the real reason for the 
publication of the recent decrees by the Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers. The statements that the kolkhoz system “had opened the wide road to 
a prosperous life” and that it had created the necessary conditions for a “sharp 
increase” in food production, were simply propaganda intended for the outside 
world. At the same time there was a noticeable attempt on the part of the govern- 
ment to convince the Soviet population that everything possible had been done 
to achieve a “sharp increase” in agriculture. Now, it was maintained, it was only 
necessary to introduce a few corrections, changes and additions to the existing 
system and to fulfill them strictly. 


Particularly noteworthy was the unusually careful choice of words in the 
recent decree. The Central Committee and the Council of Ministers: 


consider it essential to recommend and to advise kolkhozniks, on the basis of 
the main task of ensuring a sharp increase in agriculture and livestock-raising, to 
themselves add to and change individual points in the approved agricultural artel 
charter, taking into account the specific local conditions of the kolkhoz. 


In making changes and corrections to the charter the kolkhozniks are obliged 
first and foremost to bear in mind the goal of “‘a considerable increase in the 
labor productivity of kolkhozniks and greater output of agricultural products.” 
Moreover: 


Frequently, negligent kolkhozniks who complete few work-day units and some 
persons who have in fact broken off all labor relationships with the kolkhoz have 
large private plots, use kolkhoz pastures and receive other privileges established 
for kolkhozniks although they do not fulfill the elementary obligations of members 
of a kolkhoz. 


In order once and for all to attach the kolkhoz peasantry to the communal 
land the decree struck out at the personal plots of land. Previous government 
attempts to reduce the area of private plots and concentrate work on the com- 
munal land had met little real success. The kolkhoz family carefully tilled its 
private plot, whose permissible area was between 0.25 and o.5 hectares. This plot 
was frequently the basic source of income and food for the family. 


? Vazhneishie resheniya, op. cit., p. 310. 
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As late as last year the local authorities were arbitrarily confiscating the 
private plots and joining them to the communal lands without any official action 
being taken. For example, in Brest Oblast of the Belorussian SSR, corn was 
sown on private plots on many kolkhozes and the kolkhozniks were given land 
in exchange in the communal fields.* At the Pat & kommunizmu Kolkhoz in Orel 
Oblast it was claimed that the kolkhozniks had voluntarily yielded their private 
plots for growing hemp.® 

By the decree of March 10, 1956 the private plots were to be further reduced. 
Formally, the limits on their areas were to be established by the kolkhozniks 
themselves at a general meeting, although in fact the decisions would be taken 
by the Party and Komsomol organizations together with the “foremost kol- 
khozniks.” As to the number of cattle which could be privately owned, it was 
stated that “there is hardly any need to retain the earlier established number of 
cattle which a kolkhoz family may own.” Further it was proposed that the norms 
of work-day units also be reviewed. 

The decree furnished a new definition of the principle of counting the mini- 
mum number of work-day units performed by a kolkhoznik. The norms were to 
be established in the various regions “‘on the basis of needs for labor expenditure 
in the communal sector of a kolkhoz.” The norms for work completed were also 
to be fundamentally reviewed and henceforth to depend on the degree of mecha- 
nization of the labor processes. 

The decree several times mentioned “conscientious” and “negligent” kol- 
khozniks, the latter being those who concentrate their efforts on their private 
plots. The private plots of the latter were to be reduced considerably (or even 
eliminated) and the negligent kolkhozniks were to be deprived of the right to 
use the common pastures and the hay mown there. 

Equally simple was the solution to the problem of expelling the unconscien- 
tious members. Previously, expulsions were considered at meetings of the raion 
executive committee, but henceforth a decision of the general assembly of kolkhoz 
members will suffice. 


The decree attempted to make the “conscientious” kolkhozniks feel hostile 
to those who are not. The new line appears to be similar to that prevailing at the 
time of collectivization, when the Communist Party tried to set the poor peasants 
against the kulaks. By sowing discord among the kolkhozniks, the Party now 
is hoping to break that passive resistance to the kolkhoz system which is des- 
cribed as an “unconscientious attitude.” 


The aim of the whole decree was to make the kolkhoz peasants obedient 
executors of Party directives. To make this task easier it was “recommended” 
that the solution of the most pressing problems in kolkhoz life be entrusted to 
authorized agents and that the rights of kolkhoz managements be extended. 
In practice this will make it possible for the local representatives of the authorities 


8 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, March 16, 1955. 
® Selskoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, December 11, 1955. 
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to sidetrack the kolkhozniks from solving for themselves problems important 
to them and will facilitate the implementation of Party and government decisions. 


In the final part of the decree the local organs of authority were warned that 
the new form of management “does not reduce but increases the responsibility 
of Party, Soviet and agricultural organs for the state of affairs on kolkhozes and 
requires that the level of political and organizational work in the countryside be 
raised.” In other words the decree makes it compulsory to implement without 
fail all the “‘advice” and “recommendations.” 


After the September Plenum of the Central Committee, the Party sent tens 
of thousands of Party members to reinforce the MTS and the kolkhozes. At the 
Congress of the Ukrainian Communist Party, Ukrainian Central Committee 
Secretary Kirichenko reported that more than 40,000 Communists and Kom- 
somols had been sent to “reinforce” agriculture.?° 


The recent elections and dispatch of 30,000 Party members to the countryside 
replaced one third of all kolkhoz chairmen. The majority of those sent replaced 
chairmen of kolkhozes, although hardly any of the former were familiar with 
agricultural problems. Such knowledge was not required of them. Their only 
obligation was to ensure the implementation of Party decisions on agriculture. 
These persons are all fully aware that their future Party career will depend on 
their energy and effectiveness in their new positions, and they will therefore bend 
every effort to carry out their missions. 


Most probably the new decree will have the following results: (1) A reduction 
in the area of the private plots will bring about a considerable lowering in the 
standard of living of the kolkhoz masses; (2) The new method of establishing 
the minimum number of work-day units and productivity norms will mean 
kolkhozniks will have to work harder. It will also be possible, in certain cases, 
to transfer kolkhozniks to the virgin lands and to other work. However, it is 
hardly likely that the new decree will break the peasants’ resistance to the kolkhoz 
system. The passive resistance which has existed up to now may appear in other 
forms. Nevertheless, the measures intended in the decree are such that their 
implementation will inevitably mark a turning-point for the worse in the kol- 
khozniks’ position. The far-reaching nature of the changes and their possible 
consequences can only be compared in their intensity with the general collecti- 
vization which was carried out a little over 25 years ago. 


Simultaneously with the above decree another was published “On Monthly 
Pay Advances to Kolkhozniks and Supplementary Pay for Labor on Kolkhozes.” 
Essentially, this decree was a continuation of the first and was intended to soften 
the harsh effect of the “recommended” reduction in area of private plots, the 
increased minimum number of work-day units and the higher labor productivity 
required in the first decree. By legalizing monthly pay advances to kolkhozniks 
the Party intends to calm them. Whether this sop will satisfy them or not only 
time can show. Perhaps the authorities are hoping that the kolkhoznik, deprived 


10 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, January 19, 1956. 





of his private plot and cattle, will give up the uneven struggle, abandon his resis- 
tance and be content with the monthly advances which ensure him a certain 
minimum standard of living. 

The second decree also envisages a change in the existing system of making 
supplementary bonus payments for the fulfillment and over-fulfillment of kolkhoz 
production plans. In the future, bonus payments both to kolkhozniks and to 
management personnel on kolkhozes will be decided upon by a general assembly 
of members. This measure was intended to prevent kolkhozniks from obtaining 
too high an income from bonuses. 

The new decree as a whole cannot fail to impress kolkhozniks as evidence 
of new pressure to be placed on them. The Soviet press carries reports on the 
manner in which the new decree is being implemented to the letter. Everywhere 
the minimum number of work-day units for men is being increased to 300 an- 
nually, and for women to 250,14 

The new changes and additions to the kolkhoz charter are further evidence 
that all repressions and other measures practiced for a quarter of a century have 
failed to reform the peasant and to kill his desire to work independently on his 
own farms. S. Kabysh 


11 Leningrad Radio, News Bulletin, March 15, 1956, 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAV DA. No. 5, 1956. 


The recent Twentieth Party Congress might well be called a congress of 
reservations; for, although several new aspects of policy were announced, each 
was put forth with enough hedging to indicate that there was a lack of will to 
make any fundamental change in Party policy. The issue of Kommunist under 
review is devoted mainly to the reasons for these reservations. 

For example, although Stalin has been accused of serious distortions of the 
Party line and the cult of the individual is attacked, the collective leaders are 
now dividing Stalin’s life into periods, an earlier one during which he contributed 
much to the Soviet order, and a later one when his faults became manifest. He 
still remains one of the outstanding figures in the building of socialism. The 
reason for this reservation is that if the attack against Stalin had been pressed too 
far it could have led to a complete rejection of the Soviet system by the people. 

Last year, in our review of Kommunist, it was pointed out that the collective 
leaders were attempting to belittle Stalin as a theoretician. His tactics however, 
were to be preserved. The best example of this attitude is Khrushchev’s phrase 
“The sword of the Revolution must remain sharp as before.” 

The editorial in this issue, entitled “Under the Banner of Leninism,” devotes 
special attention to the reservation. Primarily it deals with the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism on “coexistence.” It has to be proved that this new concept 
is not a recent invention, but existed even for Lenin: “In the very first years of 
Soviet authority Lenin brought forward the principle of peaceful coexistence 
between states having different social systems.” However, because Lenin had 
in mind international unity only on the basis of the struggle for world revolution, 
the editorial contains the reservation: “However, we do not retreat one iota from 
our Marxist-Leninist views. We do and shall continue to conduct an ideological 
struggle against capitalism.” This addition was essential, because otherwise the 
capitalist system’s right to exist would have to be admitted. As it is, the unchang- 
ing Party line is preserved together with Stalin’s tactics. 

A particularly important reservation is made concerning the cult of the 
individual. 

The Party, in conducting the struggle against the cult of the individual, does not 
forget the great services J. V. Stalin rendered it, the working class of the USSR 
and the whole international Communist movement. The positive role of J. V. Stalin 
is well known in the preparation and carrying out of the socialist Revolution, in the 
Civil War, in the struggle of the Party and its Central Committee against the distor- 
ters and enemies of Leninism—the Trotskyists, Zinovievites, right-wing opportu- 
nists and bourgeois nationalists—in the struggle to build socialism in our country. 
The writer then goes on to say that the cult of the individual “did great harm 

to our cause.” It is particularly emphasized that Stalin’s failure to observe the 
principle of collective leadership was very harmful and led to distortion of 
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Lenin’s principles in Party and state activity. Moreover, it even led to a blatant 
“violation of socialist legality.” 

However, the editors of Kommunist are fully aware how important it is not 
to allow people to draw the natural conclusions from the current campaign 
against the cult. “Under the pretense of condemning the cult of the individual, 
certain rotten elements are trying to cast doubt on the correctness of Party policy 
and its Leninist roots ... Such moods, even if they are isolated cases, cannot be 
tolerated in the Party.” 


It is noteworthy that the editorial is quite aggressive in character. Although 
coexistence is emphasized, the free world is sharply criticized together with all 
who do not accept the new line. 


Kommunist contains a second editorial, entitled ““The Masses, the Party and 
Leaders in the Struggle for Communism,” which deals with the theoretical basis 
of the new line, and is in many ways a repetition of the first editorial. Such 
repetition is a specific feature of Soviet propaganda, and is calculated to be 
absorbed mechanically. The aim of the article is to show the complete unity 
between the people and the leaders, between the Party and the remainder of the 
multinational population of the Soviet Union. However, here again the cult of 
the individual, coexistence and the new policies are discussed. It is once more 
emphasized that: “Our Party, full of faith in its powers, has boldly revealed 
shortcomings and mistakes in work which were connected with the cult of the 
individual and which became especially widespread in the latter period of the 
life and activities of J. V. Stalin.” In essence this is only a restatement of the 
thoughts expressed in the first article. There are also more quotations from Lenin. 
Once again, the inevitable reservations are made which soften the force of the 
new line. 


Touching on the delicate problem of the violation of socialist legality as a 
direct result of the cult of the individual, the author makes a very important 
reservation. He wishes to prevent people’s drawing the conclusion that the 
sacrifice of numerous persons during the previous period wes a direct result of 
criminal actions by the authorities. He therefore writes: “The Party trains its 
cadres in a resolute struggle against all anti-Leninist deviations and trends...” 
There is also a detailed list of all those who must be cast “on the rubbish heap 
of history.” These include the Trotskyists, Zinovievites, Bukharinites, nationalists 
and many other groups who, in the editors’ words, “came forward with proposals 
hostile to Leninism on the question of the methods of developing the country.” 

It has also been realized that the rehabilitation of public figures condemned 
earlier may lead to the thought that all those condemned were the victims of 
injustice. It is therefore asserted: 


After the death of Lenin, when the Trotskyists, Bukharinites and nationalists 
increased their pernicious attacks on the general line of the Party and attempted 
to force it away from the correct Leninist path. Stalin, together with the other 
members of the Central Committee—the Leninists—decisively routed the ideo- 
logical opponents of Marxism-Leninism and fought for the general line of the Party. 
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The present leaders do not, therefore, intend to rehabilitate the deviationists, 
and they give warning that the possibility is not even to be considered. In this 
case Stalin is presented as a positive figure, a leader who rendered the Party 
great services although his character contained negative features—rudeness, 
lack of flexibility and consideration for fellow workers, as well as immodesty. 

Whatever is said, however, an important qualification appears. Although 
Stalin “fought for the general line of the Party” the cult of his personality acquired 
“ugly forms and did great harm to the cause of Communism.” Moreover, “‘in the 
postwar years, when the principle of collective leadership had already been 
violated, Stalin, who was not familiar with the state of affairs in the countryside, 
carried out on his own initiative several economic measures which were not 
justified . . .” At this point the hand of Khrushchev can be felt, since he claims 
the role of an agricultural expert. At the same time Stalin is accused of lacking 
tactical ability. 

Noteworthy also is the mention that it is very important not to allow distor- 
tions of the principle of edinonachalie [the undivided authority of one person in an 
enterprise or organization] to the extent that it becomes entrenched bureaucracy. 
This concerns not only Stalin but Malenkov, too, whose short term in the highest 
office gave the leaders reason to fear a new Stalin-type dictatorship. In short, the 
second editorial is simply a further development of the views which were ex- 
pressed in the first editoria! and stated much earlier at the Congress. This aspect 
of the new line evidently is most in the interests of the collective leaders, and 
they are doing their utmost to make it further their aims. 

A logical continuation of the first two articles is the publication of some 
documents written by Lenin which concern the political aspect of the Communist 
program. Documents have been specially selected which emphasize the role of 
the masses. Lenin is quoted as an opponent of the cult of the individual. In 
passing it should be mentioned that this issue of Kommumnist, like previous ones, 
is full of material on Lenin. One example is provided by the reminiscences of 
A. A, Andreev, entitled “Vladimir Ilich Lenin.” Andreev was formerly a member 
of the Politburo and secretary of the Central Committee. He was removed as 
People’s Commissar of Transport in 1935 and as People’s Commissar of Agri- 
culture in 1946 because of failures and breakdowns in the branches under his 
control, but, despite this, he has remained in the Party apparatus for many years. 
His reminiscences are purely personal in character and help to extol Lenin, thus 
increasing the latter’s authority on which the present leaders are relying heavily. 

Like previous issues, No. 5 also contains an article on questions of art and 
literature. It is entitled “The Leninist Principle of the Party Spirit in Literature.” 
Previously the “Party spirit” was so named, but now the adjective “Leninist” is 
attached. The main point in the article is that the Party spirit should be understood 
as service to the people, which aids the artist or writer to have a clear ideological 
purpose. Mention is also made of the need to instill implacability towards all 
that is “hostile, rotten and moribund.” This implacability makes the writer a 
“propagandist of ideas which reflect the objective truth of life.” One noteworthy 
detail in the article is the statement that a writer’s work does not always go 
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smoothly and without hitch. As an example certain mistakes in Fadeev’s novel 
The Young Guard ate cited. 

Of some interest is a review at the end of the issue, in the Criticism and 
Bibliography section. It is entitled “The Problems of the History of Soviet 
Society in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia.” The authors are E. Genkina, Yu. 
Polyakov and S. Yakubovskaya. Recently the Soviet press has been devoting 
much space to “reestablishing historical truth.” It is carefully emphasized that 
now, under the post-Stalin leadership, decisive measures are being taken to 
avoid any distortions and to achieve objectivity. The authors of the review accuse 
the Encyclopedia of idealizing the history of the Party: “Idealizing occurs in 
articles on the history of the development of individual branches of industry 
etc... In articles of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia there are also [cases of] 
incorrect interpretation of the facts of history. As an example of this the ‘April 
Theses . . .’ may be quoted.” The barbs are again directed against Stalin, although 
his name does not occur. 

In sum, the material in this issue consists almost exclusively of half-state- 
ments, reservations and hints. The collective leaders could not summon up the 
strength and conviction to state openly and directly their opinion on all the 
questions which concern them. This would be too risky. Moreover, there has 


always been a great abyss between what the Communists say and the truth. 
A, Gaev 


Voprosy ekonomiki 


Organ of the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
Published monthly in Moscow. Nos. 1, 2, 1956. 


The January issue of Voprosy ekonomiki opens with an interesting article by 
the Soviet finance expert V. Dyachenko entitled “The Objective Foundations 
of Internal Financing.” This article is one of the first attempts by a Soviet econo- 
mist “to throw light on the essence of internal financing [of an enterprise] as a 
category of socialist political economy.” In the Soviet Union enterprises have 
fixed economic autonomy within the framework of the state plan. In carrying 
out this plan, enterprises are obliged gradually to increase income and profits 
through improved operating efficiency. 

Soviet enterprises function under the system known as Abozraschet,* which 
is in essence an element of capitalism. The dogmatic followers of the Stalin line, 
asserting that socialism has already been built in the USSR, do not like to admit that 
capitalism exists in the Soviet Union and therefore up to the present have not 
given a theoretical explanation of this feature. Dyachenko has taken the first step 
towards an explanation. Hitherto Abozraschet had been looked upon by Soviet 
economists as merely a method of bookkeeping. Dyachenko puts forward the 


* Kbozraschet, by Soviet definition, comprises four main points: the meeting of costs from inter- 
nal resources: operational independence: expression of results in money: enterprise responsibility for 
fulfillment of plan. 
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thesis that it is an objective economic institution in the same general economic 
category as capital, commodities, the market or interest. 

The aim of Ahozraschet is profit for the enterprise concerned. To explain and 
justify this capitalistic feature Dyachenko speaks of it as a purely monetary form 
having no relationship to value. Then, in order to explain the existence of money, 
he says: “At the socialist stage of the development of society, when commodity 
production and the action of the law of cost are still maintained, the comparison 
of physical labor with its results in units of working time cannot be realized 
directly.” 

Dyachenko then returns to the traditional Soviet concept that Ahozraschet is 
only a method of bookkeeping. He declares that its main feature is the juxta- 
position of various costs and prices for accounting purposes. That means that 
the income of enterprises in the Soviet Union and the profits of the state monopoly 
(turnover tax and deductions from enterprise profits) are nothing more than 
figures in account books. However, the author makes another attempt to depart 
from the accepted Soviet view. He asks: “If Ahozraschet is only a method of keep- 
ing the books, a mere collection of figures, what is its objective purpose?” 
He asserts that the stimulus for such a method of accounting is “the realization 
of the principle of the financial interest of the enterprise and each worker.” 

Thus, since the figures in the account books reflect a financial situation and 
are the direct interest of all concerned, profit is something tangible. Distribution 
according to work performed is the way this interest is expressed. 

It is evident that such an abstraction is a tribute to socialist theory and not to 
practical reality. Profits made by Soviet enterprises are not divided among the 
workers, and wages are not dependent on the success of Ahbozraschet. Soviet 
workers have no direct interest either in Ahozraschet or in the increase of enterprise 
profits. Only the state profits directly. 

In passing, the author states that at the moment, instead of a director’s fund 
there is an enterprise fund, amounting to between 1% and 6% of the planned 
profit and 20% to 50% of the profit over and above the plan. The fund is for 
providing new equipment and modernizing existing equipment, expanding and 
repairing living quarters, constructing and maintaining cultural institutions and 
also awarding individual prizes. 

Dyachenko’s article is replete with hopelessly dogmatic formulas, textbook 
logic and divergence from reality, features frequently found in Soviet economic 
science in general. His article is interesting not so much for its contents but 
because it is an attempt to say something new. 

The remaining articles in the January issue deal with applied economics. 
A. Probst, in his article “Problems of the Development of the Fuel Sector in the 
USSR,” proposes that the use of wood for fuel be curtailed. In 1955 wood 
comprised 12% of the country’s fuel supply, this figure including that used for 
domestic heating. The author considers wood an uneconomical fuel, whose 
misuse is leading to the destruction of forests in the European areas of the Soviet 
Union, already deficient in this respect. He strongly advocates the use of natural 
gases and petroleum as cheap fuels. He gives interesting figures for the extraction 
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of mineral fuels in the USSR and the United States. In the USSR in 1927—28 
coal comprised 62.3% of the total, petroleum 34.4%, gas 0.8%, peat 2.5%. In 
1955 coal comprised 70.4%, petroleum 22.5 %, gas 2.2%, peat 4.2% and shale o.7%. 
In the United States the picture in 1954 was as follows: coal 32.7%, petroleum 
38.7%, gas 28.5%. 

M. Nesmy’s “The Problem of Calculating the Cost of Kolkhoz Produce” 
and I. Shilov’s “Methods of Computing Production Costs on Cotton Kolkhozes” 
are part of the discussion at present being held in Soviet economic literature on 
the computation of production costs, profitability and &bozraschet on the kolkhoz. 
Hitherto, kolkhoz production costs had never been calculated. Only recently 
has the need for cost accounting on kolkhozes and the MTS been discussed. 

This issue devotes much space to foreign economics, including two articles 
on China. V. Goryunov and M. Pankin’s somewhat superficial “Economic Links 
Between the Chinese People’s Republic and the Countries of Asia” attempts to 
prove the failure of the American embargo on China. In 1954 China’s trade 
turnover with Asian countries, other than the USSR, was 23.5% higher than in 
1950, when the embargo was first imposed. The article points out the type of 
goods imported by China from Asia. Such strategic materials as tungsten, lead, 
zinc, and tin are on the list. Moreover, in 1953, 60,000 tons of rubber were im- 
ported, and in 1954, 62,000 tons. It is surprising to find that China is importing 
such metals as tungsten and zinc, since she herself is rich in them and exports 
them to the Soviet Union. It would appear, therefore, that China is acting as an 
intermediary and resells the metals imported from Asia to the USSR. 

In the bibliographic section there is a review of China’s First Five-Year Plan 
by N. Shvetsov. It contains many statistical data and is the most complete review 
yet published on the subject in the USSR. A second review, “The Development 
of Heavy Industry in the Romanian People’s Republic,” by Yu. Oleinik is also 
mainly of a statistical nature. 

There is also a review by G. Roginsky of the book Apologists for Monopol) 
recently published by American Marxists attacking the theories of the con- 
temporary American economists Stigler, Nutter and Galbraith. 

S. Ivanov’s “The Strike Movement in the Major Capitalist Countries After 
World War IT” is clearly out of date. All the figures quoted are prior to 1950. 
The author’s main conclusion is that, despite bourgeois ideologists’ assertions 
to the contrary, the class war in the West is not abating. 

V. Zorin’s “What Have The Economic Measures Carried Out in Recent 
Years in the USA Given to American Monopolies?” provides its own answer, 
which is not hard to guess: The measures have provided the major enterprises 
with huge profits. The author makes no reference to the effect these measures in 
the country’s domestic political policy had on the whole American economic 
cycle. However, this is a major theme, to which Soviet economists have given 
little attention. 

The article by N. Rydvanov entitled “Agriculture in the Capitalist Countries 
in 1954-55” is far more interesting. This detailed account contains many 
statistical data which permit an interesting comparison with the unfavorable 
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figures for Soviet agricultural development. The author’s main attention is 
centered on the agricultural surpluses of the capitalistic countries. He rightly 
concludes that “the basic cause for the amassing of huge reserves of agricultural 
produce in the USA are growing marketing difficulties.” But, surprising as it 
may seem, Rydvanov does not look upon these reserves as an indication of over- 
production but as a sign that there isa decrease in sales on the internal market. 
His conclusion is that Americans are going hungry. 


* 


The February issue of Voprosy ekonomiki opens with the editorial ““The Magni- 
ficent Program for the Economic Development of the USSR.” It is a résumé of 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan, made for propaganda purposes. The article contains 
nothing that is not in the text of the Plan. 


The main theoretical article of this issue is P. Pavlov’s “Technological Pro- 
gress and the Moral Wear of Machinery Under Socialism.” This is a sharp turn 
from traditional Soviet theory that machinery must be used until no longer 
capable of functioning. By “moral wear of machinery” Pavlov refers to the obso- 
lescence and inefficiency of machinery still capable of operating. The opportunity 
costs of using obsolescent machines under conditions of constant technological 
progress increase unceasingly. The majority of Soviet economists to date have 
asserted that there is no moral wear of machinery under socialism. For example, 
one source states that “in contradistinction to capitalism, in the Soviet economy 
the so-called moral wear of basic stocks does not exist.”? Pavlov’s article is the 
first attempt, under the stress of reality, to break with dogmatism. 


Soviet economists have not acknowledged the existence of the moral wear of 
machinery in the USSR because they claim that such a feature is a purely capi- 
talistic phenomenon and is a concomitant of competition. Pavlov now has the 
difficult task of proving that, while it does exist, in the USSR it is not the same 
as in the West. His solution is to oppose competition to technological progress. 
Under capitalism the cause of moral wear of capital is competition; in the USSR 
it is technological progress. 


However, the author does not limit himself to this explanation. He arrives 
at the conclusion that in the capitalist countries the moral wear of machinery 
leads to a deterioration in working conditions and an increase in the exploitation 
of the workers. In a socialist society, on the other hand, it expresses the need for 
an economy of communal labor. In a socialist economy a machine is subject to 
moral wear because in comparison with a new machine it does not ensure an 
increase in labor productivity, while under capitalism the reason is that the machine 
demands greater capital expenditure. The author makes no reference to automation 
in the United States or to the fact that it leads to greater labor productivity and 
economies. 


1D. A. Allakhverdyan, Nekotorye voprosy teorii sovetskikh finansov (A Few Problems on the Theory 
of Soviet Finances), Moscow, 1951, p. 40. 
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Pavlov’s article nevertheless contains a number of interesting remarks regar- 
ding the Soviet economy. He states, for instance, that at one Leningrad factory 
30% of the machinery consists of two-stroke nut presses that have been in opera- 
tion since 1905. 

Passing on to practical recommendations, Pavlov states that when drawing 
up the depreciation rate the physical suitability of the machine must not be the 
only starting point. The “economic limit” of a machine’s service must be taken 
into account as well as the “physical limit.” At the moment the USSR sets a high 
overall rate of depreciation obligatory for the enterprises of an entire ministry. 
He recommends that a differentiation be m.de and the depreciation rate be 
decreased for new machines that are more productive than the old ones. 

The rest of the material in this issue is largely devoted to concrete problems 
facing specific branches of the Soviet economy. O. Ozlobin’s article “Electri- 
fication of the National Economy of the USSR during the Sixth Five-Year Plan” 
is an informatory outline. The output of electric power from 1913 to 1960 is 
given in absolute figures. These are as follows: 1913, 1. 9 billion kilowatt-hours; 
1931, 10.7 billion; 1940, 48.3 billion; 1950, 90.0 billion; 1955, 166.0 billion; 
1960 plan, 320.0 billion. Between 1927 and 1954 the production of electric power 
in the USSR increased 35.5 times, while in the United States the increase was only 
5-6 times. However, the author points out that in the US the present per capita 
output is just over three times greater than in the USSR, although he considers 
its use less rational then in the USSR. As examples, he quotes the use of electric 
power for advertizing purposes and refrigerators, both of which he considers 
harmful from the point of view of economy. This is a feature of the Stalin disdain 
for the consumer sector. 

Ozlobin further asserts that as far as the magnitude of the coefficient of elec- 
trification is concerned, Soviet industry is the world’s leading country. However, 
he does not give the yardstick by which he measures this coefficient abroad. Much 
of the article is given to praising the large-scale electric power plants and turbines 
slated for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Significantly, the article contains no figures at 
all for rural electrification. 

A. Leskov’s article “Technological Progress in Soviet Ferrous Metallurgy” 
deals mainly with the preparation of raw materials and increased labor produc- 
tivity in metallurgy. He proposes the development of plants for concentrating 
ores, the washing of limestone, the use of flux'ng aggregates and the increased 
processing of coking coals. The author recom.nends that the use of new revol- 
ving furnaces similar to the ones in operation in West Germany be introduced 
into the USSR for smelting iron from the poor quality ores from Kerch. In the 
steel smelting process Leskov advocates the wide application of oxygen in blast 
furnaces and the introduction into the Soviet Union of new open-hearth furnaces 
as used at present in Hungary. He states further that the demands for rolled metal 
are not being met in full. He also remarks that, although the expansion of the 
existing metallurgical works is cheaper than the construction of new ones, during 
the Sixth Five-Year Plan new enterprises are to be built because the introduction 
of new techniques, for example, the use of oxygen in steel production, is impos- 
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sible in a number of old works. This means that these old works have reached 
the ‘economic limit’ of their moral wear. 

G. Bakulev’s article “The Reduction of the Price of Fuel as a Factor in the 
Reduction of the Cost of Industrial Production During the Sixth Five-Year Plan” 
differs but little from the one by Probst. Bakulev notes that over a long period 
of time the high prices of fuel have been hampering the reduction of cost and 
consequently of selling prices. At the present time fuel represents 25% of all 
production expenses in the ferrous metallurgical industry. Because of the high 
price of coal one kilowatt-hour of electric power at the thermal power plants 
costs ten kopecks, but only two kopecks at the hydroelectric stations. The author 
proposes that the cost of coal be lowered by forcing the rate of opencut mining 
in Siberia and better use of machinery in the mines where at the moment they are 
used for only 60%-65 % of production. 

B. Gogol, in his article “A Few Questions on the Organization of Soviet 
Trade,” asserts that in the USSR the following changes have taken place in the 
forms of trade in the general retail goods turnover: 


State Trade 
Cooperative Trade 
Kolkhoz Trade 

The author concludes that there has been a “strengthening of the role of the 
organized market,” by spreading it to the countryside. 

Gogol considers lack of variety in consumer goods production to be one of the 
main problems at the present stage of trade development. He stresses that in 
1951, a system of trade orders was introduced but covered only type not quantity. 
Under this system a store can order from an enterprise products of the type most 
in demand. Deliveries are made, however, according to plan and not according 
to request. Gogol says that up to the present as far as a number of goods are con- 
cerned orders are limited in view of the limited deliveries of raw material to 
industry or the insufficient production capacities for manufacturing individual 
commodities. He adds that as production develops and bottlenecks are eliminated 
the system of orders should decline. In the meantime he exhorts economists to 
study the volume and structure of consumer demand. 

Gogol reports that in 1953 wholesale trade was transfered from the admini- 
stration of industry to the administration of the Ministry of Trade, where it was 
divided into different commodity branches. At present, the wholesale trade buys 
from industry. Consequently, contract relations in the Soviet economy have 
expanded. Wholesale trade organizations are obliged to deliver their goods to 
retail stores, a function which had previously been carried out by the retail stores 
themselves. The author states that the retail trade network in the country is still 
inadequate and that there are not enough retail stores. He recommends that more 
self-service stores be built and various automatic machines be introduced. 

Of particular interest is K. Obolensky’s article entitled “Certain Questions 
on Strengthening Kolkhoz Economy and an Analysis of Their Economic 
Activities.” Although the magazine is currently carrying out a discussion on 
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these topics, this article is not meant as part of this discussion. The author con- 
siders that the comparison of the productivity of individual kolkhoz products on 
a physical basis, the present method, is not a good basis for an economic analysis 
of kolkhoz economic activities, since volumes in physical units cannot be com- 
bined into an aggregate. Obolensky proposes that comparisons be made not only 
on a natural basis, but also on a monetary scale. The question then arises as to 
how prices are to be established. In accordance with the need for the maximum 
accumulation of capital, the Soviet state monopoly set a multitude of various 
differentiated and discriminatory prices for kolkhoz products, thereby making 
the evaluation of kolkhoz production an extremely complicated process. 

Obolensky puts forward two methods for carrying out this evaluation. 
Firstly, the various categories of deliveries, the rates of payment for which differ, 
must be worked out at state purchasing prices, that is approximately the mean 
between prices on the kolkhoz market and those paid for compulsory deliveries. 
These categories are as follows: obligatory deliveries to the state, payment in 
kind to the MTS, state purchases, payment in kind for work-day units, surpluses 
kept in the kolkhoz reserves. To these must be added the value of produce sold 
under contract to the cooperatives and the value of produce used by the kolkhoz 
itself for production purposes. The second method is one by which each category 
of commodity produce used is evaluated according to the corresponding price, 
while the non-commodity categories are worked out in accordance with the 
average prices of commodity produce over the year. The author alleges that the 
ultimate result does not differ much in either case. 

There is little doubt that such an evaluation would give a much lower sum 
than the actual value of the kolkhoz production. It is evident that because the 
kolkhozes are objects of monopolistic exploitation by the state all prices estab- 
lished by the state are low, since they are not drawn up on the basis of a free 
and voluntary contract. The only prices that can be considered approximately 
true are those payed for kolkhoz products delivered under contract, as the 
minimum, and the prices paid on the free kolkhoz market as the maximum. 

However, Soviet economists are forbidden to evaluate kolkhoz products by 
their actual value, since it would expose the extent to which kolkhozes are being 
exploited by the state. Nevertheless, by using Obolensky’s method this exploi- 
tation would come to the surface. The author gives figures, calculated by his 
system, for Budenny Kolkhoz in Berezovo Raion, Odessa Oblast, one of the 
richest in the country. The calculatiors show that the state’s income per ruble 
of kolkhoz expenditure is as follows: for grain, 2.30 rubles; for meat, 0.91 rubles; 
for milk, 0.94 rubles; for eggs, 0.6 rubles; for wool, 0.24 rubles. 

In addition to these articles, the February issue of Voprosy ekonomiki contains 
I. Milyavsky’s “The Economic Efficiency of Working the Soil by the Maltsev 
Method,” in which the author finds that this widely used method is both effective 
and cheap; I. Merinov’s “Methods of Calculating Labor Productivity in Agri- 
culture,” an article designed for discussion; and V. D. Kazakevich’s “The Views 
of Benjamin Franklin on Economic Questions,” which is largely a criticism of 
views held by contemporary American scholars of Franklin and a defense against 
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those who “distort” him. In the bibliographic section there are reviews of a book 
on the peat industry of Belorussia, of M. Ptukh’s Owtlines of the History of Statistics 
in the USSR, Vol. I, and of a joint work by Japanese Marxist professors on 
contemporary Japanese industry, as well as a short account of the latest literature 
on economic questions published in the Communist bloc countries. 

Vsevolod Holubnychy 


The Permanent Purge 
Politics in Soviet Totalitarianism 


By ZsiGNniew K. BRZEZINSKI 


Published by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1956, 256 pp. 


The Permanent Purge traces the course and development of the purges that have 
taken place in the Soviet Union, showing that they are not merely a reflection of 
sadism and insanity on the part of the leaders but represent a carefully thought- 
out facet of the totalitarian system and the technique of power. The author 
stresses that a system of purges is an inevitable and necessary concomitant of 
every totalitarian state regardless of where it might be. To illustrate this point 
he draws a parallel between the Fascism of Italy, the Nazism of Germany and the 
Communism of the Soviet Union. He indicates that the first two were much 
shorter lived than has been the case with the USSR and for purely historical 
reasons were unable to achieve the same efficiency in their methods of purging. 
Of course, the difference in size between these countries also played a certain role. 
But neither size nor the historical course of events changes the essence of totali- 
tarianism, which, whether its aim be world revolution or world domination 
by the “super race,” employs, and is indeed bound to employ, the same methods 
and technique of ruling. Geographical, national and historical conditions in each 
instance only slightly change the method of application. 


By a few logical comparisons and examples the author, in passing, refutes one 
of the most wide-spread myths of the century, that Bolshevism is a purely Russian 
phenomenon. A second myth, also refuted by the author, not as the main thesis 
but as a logical conclusion, is that Soviet imperialism is a natural continuation 
of Russian autocracy. 

As for his main theme, Mr. Brzezinski explains the need for purges as follows: 


The great scope of the tasks undertaken, the far-reaching character of the tota- 
litarian revolution, and the intense zeal of its leaders accordingly result in the ex- 
tension of terror not only to the population as a whole, but also to supporters of the 
movement themselves. In addition, both before and after the seizure of power, the 
totalitarian movement must strive to keep itself pure of dangerous contamination. 
It must fight hostile penetration. It must resolve inner power struggles and provide 
for the inflow of new members. In brief, it must find a substitute for the restraints 
of the constitutional system it has destroyed. 


It is the purge which meets the requirements of this situation (Page 8). 





This definition is supported by a number of general theses. As a totalitarian 
government develops so does its isolation from the rest of the world and from 
its own population. Isolation inevitably breeds suspicion and a desire to liquidate 
those arousing it. Individuality is suppressed by a totalitarian system, for life 
becomes a continuous struggle not so much for well-being as for one’s very 
existence. The struggle behind the scenes in Nazi Germany came to light only 
after its defeat; that such a struggle is going on in the Soviet Union is evidenced 
by the purges. The subjects of a totalitarian government are motivated not only 
by ambition and enthusiasm, but also by fear. The existence of a secret police and 
organs of state security is ultimately dependent on “enemies of the regime.” 
However, the outward absence of such enemies does not mean that there are 
none, but rather that they have not been exposed. Their unmasking is the raison 
d’étre of the police. Moreover, the constant struggle for power in the higher 
circles continually throws up new foes who have to be exterminated. The normal 
growth of the Party periodically raises the question of how to provide places 
for the new recruits. One of the fundamental tenets of totalitarianism is to keep 
the whole population in a constant state of tension, goading it on to achieve 
remote objectives. Any stability in individual groups, in this case Party officials, 
and any success they have in regulating their lives eventually causes them to 
strive for a “bourgeois milieu.” In doing so they become just that inimical element 
that has to be replaced with new forces that have not yet had chance to stagnate. 

The author differentiates a purge as an essential part of the system and the 
liquidations and terror practiced against individual groups of the population. 
A purge is carried out not against conscious or potential opponents but against 
the government’s own followers. The annihilation of the bourgeoisie, the intel- 
ligentsia, kulaks or any other conscious opponents, on the other hand, is a ter- 
rorist measure. 

This confirms what many scholars of Soviet affairs, including such authorities 
as Eugene Lyons, and many post-World War II émigrés have said, namely that 
the Civil War in the Soviet Union never ended but only died down for a while, 
to appear later in a new form. 

As for the purges, the show trials of Zinoviev, Kamenev, and others are 
extremely instructive. The prisoners’ monstrous confessions, which at first were 
such a shock to the Western world, cannot always be explained in terms of torture 
alone. General Orlov, head of the NK VD, who took part in the preparation of 
many of these trials, has revealed that a number of old Bolsheviks made these 
absurd allegations in the fond belief that they were doing the Party a favor by 
meeting its last demands. It is quite impossible to imagine in their place an officer 
of the White Army, a peasant or an average member of the Russian intelligentsia, 
since the Party’s demands, so abhorrent to them, would not have had much 
effect. However, the purges carried out by Stalin in the ranks of the Party and 
the Army were not a sign of weakness. On the contrary, they served to strengthen 
the regime further. 

The Soviet practice of finding scapegoats is well known. The scapegoats in 
the Party’s ranks provided an outlet for the population.to express their dissatis- 
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faction with the regime. Moreover, all the elements remaining silent aroused the 
suspicion of the leaders. For it must be remembered that in a totalitarian state 
silence is permitted only on rare occasions. Usually it is taken as evidence of a 
negative attitude. 

The first purges began in 1928 and 1929 among specialists accused of sabotage. 
They were then replaced by a new intelligentsia. In January 1933 a Party purge 
was initiated and claimed 850,000 victims, as was borne out by Partiinaya zhizn 
(No. 20, October 1947, p. 80). The process of collectivization had already been 
completed, which meant that the peasantry had more or less been brought under 
control. The Party purge continued spasmodically until 1938 and pursued a 
completely different goal. Old revolutionaries, heroes of the Civil War, popular 
figures from the lower levels, the dreamers and even some who had already died 
had to give way to the new Stalinist generation, to the ruling bureaucrats. The 
slogan for this purge might almost have been “Make way for the new cadres.” 

The character of the mass purges has altered somewhat, but its essence has 
remained the same. The fact that they are an essential part of a totalitarian system 
is confirmed by the “doctors’ plot,” the executions in Georgia and by the present 
changes being carried out by Khrushchev. 

The author makes good use of official Soviet data on changes in the compo- 
sition and size of the Party, together with policy speeches made by Lenin, Stalin 
and a number of other leaders. This helps make his tables and references illus- 
trating the system of purges even more convincing. However, there are several 
gaps. In any analysis of this system the economic significance of the forced labor 
camps should always be kept firmly in mind. During the first years of the regime 
counterrevolutionary elements were simply shot. Later, they were sent to special 
camps in charge of the NK VD. The slave labor now available permitted the 
“great works of socialism” to be built with a minimum of expenditure. Since, at 
least up to 1952, the death rate in the camps was very high there was always a 
need for millions more replacements. Also, in spite of minor purges after 1938 
(mainly among Party officials), and mass repressive measures against so-called 
unreliable elements, Ostarbeiter and prisoners of war in particular, certain con- 
cessions were made to the population: Stalin’s wartime “patriotism,” Malenkov’s 
new course and the recent improvement of camp conditions. At the same time 
there has been a strengthening in the position of the new Soviet technical intel- 
ligentsia. These two features, the concessions and the emergence of a new intelli- 
gentsia, are a factor which, depending on the situation in the Kr:mlin, may cause 
the collective leadership to embark on new repressions in order to avoid the 
possibility of disorder. At present there can be no question of an open revolt. 
Nevertheless, the possibility is a latent force which in one way or another might 
exert great pressure on the government. Although it is impossible to calculate 
its strength, it cannot be ignored. 

Mr. Brzezinski’s approach to his subject has been completely objective and 
unimpassioned. His scholarly treatment of material has made The Permanent Purge 


a valuable contribution to the study of the Communist state. 
I. Saburova 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1956 


2 The All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions gives reception in honor of foreign 
trade union and workers’ delegations in Mos- 
cow for the May 1 celebrations. 

Regular steamship line between India and the 
USSR inaugurated. 

Soviet Ambassador to the Sudanese Rep- 
ublic, L. F. Teplov, presents his credentials to 
the Chairman of the Sudanese Supreme Com- 
mission. 

3 The American violinist Isaac Stern gives 
concert in Moscow. 

Agreement signed in Moscow between the 
USSK and Albania on cultural cooperation. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR headed by Chairman of the Council of 
Nationalities V. T. Lacis arrives in Brussells. 

Publication of report by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on the return to the USSR from the 
US of five Soviet seamen. 


Bulgarian Ambassador to the USSR K. T. 
Lukanov leaves Moscow for home. 

Members of the Soviet government and 
Party hold talks with delegation of the French 
Socialist Party. 

Members of the Soviet government and Party 
hold further talks with delegation of the French 
Socialist Party. 

Delegation of Soviet cotton growers leaves 
Moscow for the US to participate in the fif- 
teenth Plenum of the International Consultative 
Committee for Cotton Growing. 

Soviet delegation arrives in Geneva to par- 
ticipate in the fifth session of the Working 
Group for the Mechanization of Agriculture 
of the UN Economic Commission for Europe. 

Exhibition of Soviet economic and cultural 
constructional achievements opens in Ukhan, 
China. 

Protocol on mutual exhibitions between the 
USSR and Northern Vietnam during 1956 
signed in Moscow. 


Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
headed by Chairman of the Council of the 
Union of the Supreme Soviet A. P. Volkov 
arrives in Sweden. 
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Publication of report of the reception by the 
king of Afghanistan of Soviet medical dele- 
gation. 

Statement made by A. Gromyko, head of the 
Soviet delegation to the Sub-committee of the 
UN Disarmament Commission, to TASS cor- 
respondent in London published. 

Conference of members of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR opens in Moscow. 

Protocol on the exchange of Rembrandt 
paintings between the USSR and the Nether- 
lands signed in Moscow. 

Exhibition of French books and drawings 
opens in Moscow. 


Publication of report of the return of the 
Catholicos of All Armenians from his journey 
abroad. 

Publication of report on the Paris Conf- 
erence for the Development of Relations be- 
tween the USSR and France. 

A soiree for friendship with countries of the 
Arab East held in Moscow. 

Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet receives delegation of the Hungarian 
State Assembly. 

Molotov receives a delegation of French 
statesmen. 


9 Delegation of British power specialists returns 


home from Moscow. 

Draft of law on staie pensions published. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of French 
statesmen. 

New air line inaugurated between Moscow, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and Oslo. 

Bulganin receives Japanese Minister of 
Agriculture and Forestry Kono. 


10 Publication of statement issued by Soviet 


Foreign Ministry on the execution of the 
Geneva agreements on Vietnam. 

The Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party completes its conference on the 
question of the organization of boarding 
schools. 

French political delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 





Talks concluded in Cairo and an agreement 
reached between “Intourist” and the Egyptian 
company “Misr” on tourist travel. 

Group of American farmers arrives in 
Moscow. 


Publication of TASS report on the ratification 
by the Soviet Union of the convention of the 
International Organization of Labor on equal 
pay for men and women. 

Report published that the session of the 
Soviet-Hungarian Commission for Technical 
Cooperation had concluded. 

Publication of report on the affair of Com- 
mander Crabb. 

Direct steamship line established between 
Denmark and the Soviet Union. 

Publication of TASS report on the debate 
in the Bundestag on the proposed introduction 
of conscription. 

Delegation of Soviet journalists leaves 
France for home. 

Mikoyan receives the head of a Norwegian 
fishing delegation. 


Publication of exchange of notes between the 
Soviet Ambassador in London and the British 
Foreign Minister on the Crabb affair. 

Publication of statement made by the chair- 
man of the Commission for Foreign Affairs of 
the French National Assembly to Pravda 
correspondent regarding the coming visit to 
Moscow of Prime Minister Mollet and Foreign 
Minister Pineau. 

Bulganin receives Vazgen I, Catholicos of 
All Armenians. 

Deputy Chairman of the Yugoslav Union 
Executive Council A. Rankevich receives the 
Soviet delegation engaged in talks in Belgrade 
on scientific and technical cooperation in the 
peaceful use of atomic energy. 


13 A. Fadeev commits suicide. 


14 French Socialist Party delegation leaves 


Moscow for home. 

Protocol signed in Copenhagen on mutual 
Soviet-Danish trade exhibitions from May 15, 
1956 through May 14, 1958. 

All-Union conference on the physics of 
high-energy particles opens in Moscow. 

Delegation of deputies of the Indonesian 
parliament headed by parliamentary chairman 
Sartono leaves Jakarta for Moscow. 


Publication of joint communiqué issued by 
the delegations of the Soviet Communist 
Party and the French Socialist Party. 

Publication of TASS report on the occasion 
of the final session of the NATO Council. 


15 Publication of Soviet government statement 


on the question of disarmament. 

Publication of the decree of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR on the issue of a 1956 
state loan. 

Publication of Bulganin’s reply to questions 
put by correspondent of Le Monde regarding 
the visit to Moscow of Mollet and Pineau. 

Mollet and Pineau arrive in Moscow. 

Molotov receives Mollet and Pineau. 

Bulganin receives Mollet and Pineau. 

Japanese parliamentary delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 


Publication of communiqué on results of 
talks between the USSR and Japan on ques- 
tions of fishing and assistance of persons in 
distress on the high seas. 


Exhibition of French books and drawings 
opened in the Academy of Arts of the USSR. 

Supreme Soviet delegation leaves Belgium 
for home. 

Tito receives Soviet trade union delegation 
in Belgrade. 

Convention on cultural cooperation between 
the USSR and Yugoslavia signed in Moscow. 


Voroshilov receives Mollet and Pineau. 


British Minister of Housing Duncan Sandys 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet leaves 
Stockholm for home. 

Chairman of the Indonesian parliament 
Sartono arrives in Moscow. 

Publication of report on the establishment 
of diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Cambodia. 

Burmese economic mission leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Publication of TASS report on the question 
of the repatriation of Soviet citizens from 
Western Germany. 


Statement on talks between the Soviet and 
French governmental delegations signed in 
Moscow. 
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20 Publication of communiqué on the first session 


of the Soviet-Yugoslay Commission for 
Scientific and Technical Cooperation. 

Publication of report that the Soviet mission 
in Bankok and the Thailand mission in Mos- 
cow have been made consulates. 

Publication of statement on talks between 
Bulganin, Khrushchev and Molotov and 
Mollet and Pineau. 


22 Publication of report on the creation in Mos- 


cow of a Soviet Committee for the Solidarity 
of the Countries of Asia. 

Exchange of missives between Voroshilov 
and Queen Elizabeth II published. 

Delegation of Danish Folketing arrives in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet arrives in 
Bucharest. 

Conference on the physics of high-energy 
particles concludes in Moscow. 


23 Publication of communiqué on the signing of 


convention between the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia on the question of dual citizenship. 

Romanian Ambassador to the USSR I. Rab 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Publication of report by the Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on the invitiation for Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to visit Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway during the first half of 1957. 

Sudanese Minister of Trade, Industry and 
Provisions E] Mufti arrives in Moscow. 


24 Bulganin, Khrushchev and Molotov receive 


Pineau. 

Romanian Ambassador to the USSR M. Dal 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of the Soviet Communist Party 
arrives in Tirana. 

Delegation of the Japanese Committee for 
the Solidarity of the Countries of Asia arrives 
in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives Sartono. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev receive Sartono. 


25 The General Secretary of the Interparliamen- 


tary Union arrives in Moscow. 

Publication of joint communiqué by the 
representatives of the Presidium of the All- 
Union Council of Trade Unions and the 
General Council of the Trade Unions of Japan. 

Agreement signed in Moscow between the 
USSR and Great Britain on the question of 
fishing rights. 
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Sartono leaves Moscow for home. 

The current plenary session of the Centra! 
Committee of the Ukrainian Communist Party 
concluded in Kiev. 


26 Publication of letter from Soviet Ambassador 


to Eastern Germany G. M. Pushkin to the 
ambassadors of the three Western powers in 
connection with the May Day parade in Berlin. 
Bulganin receives Iranian Ambassador 
Masud-Ansari. 
Molotov receives Romanian Ambassador 
M. Dal. 


Publication of report on Soviet-Yugoslav co- 
operation in research in the sphere of nuclear 
physics and the peaceful use of atomic energy. 

Delegation of the heads of French insurance 
companies arrives in Moscow. 


29 Publication of report of the Soviet Foreign 


Ministry concerning German subjects still in 
the USSR. 

Publication of decree by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the establish- 
ment of a six-hour working day for youths of 
16 to 18 and on the methods of payment. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister sends note to 
the American consul in Moscow regarding 
underground tunnel discovered near the 
Soviet lines of communication in Western 
Germany. 

Republican Congress of Agricultural Spe- 
cialists opens in Kiev. 

Report in Azerbaidzhan newspaper Ba- 
kinsky rabochy on execution of Bagirov, former 
president of Azerbaidzhan. 


30 Publication of decree of the Presidium of the 


Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the convo- 
cation of the fifth session of the Supreme 
Soviet on June 11, 1956. 

Voroshilov receives delegation of the 
Danish Folketing. 


Changes and Appointments 


16 The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 


USSR releases V. I. Avilov from his post as 
Soviet Ambassador to Luxemburg. 
The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR appoints I. A. Melnik Soviet Ambassa- 
- dor to Luxemburg. 





The Institute also publishes the VEsTNIK, a quarterly 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 
and the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s 
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Institute for the Study of the USSR 
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